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A RuRAL HOME IN MINNESOTA. 


CHAPTER I. | hedged in by groves of oaks, made brilliant by 
THESE are the gardens of the desert, these | the magic of sunlight, dotted the scenery in 
The unshorn fields, boundless and beautiful, charming variety. We sped past fields of blos- 


For which the speech of England has no name— 
‘The prairies. I behold them for the first, 
And my heart swells, while the dilated sight 


soming clover, whose fragrance penetrated the 
heavy air with grateful odor. We passed Madison, 


Takes in the encircling vastness. Lo! the stretch the capital of Wisconsin, and admired the pretty 
In airy undulations, far away ! lakes by which it is environed, though unable to 
As if the ocean, in his gentlest swell, take in the town by even a birds-eye glimpse. 
Stood still, with all his rounded billows fierce, We rushed on into the day’s future faster and 


And motionless forever. faster, in my ignorance I knew not whither, until 


In delightful unconsciousness of geographical | (do not be shocked) we brought up at Devil’s 
localities, I left Chicago via the Northwestern | Lake—incongruously and with utter disregard of 
and West Wisconsin Railways, passing through | the euphonistic fitness of things, so called—for 
clean-swept prairie lawns preserved by Nature’s | refreshments. We sat, during those twenty min- 
beneficent care in primitive loveliness. In the | utes, overshadowed by ledges of rocks, from 
limitless expanse, pictures formed in shaded grains, | which, centuries ago one must infer, great blocks 
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of stone had become detached and lay piled one 
upon another down the whole declivity of its 
hundreds of feet. The track is cut along the 
shore of this (as it is believed) bottomless lake, 
whose peculiar dark and sombre color would seem 
typical of that bourne to which it is feared some 
of us are wending; though, for the comfort of 
timid souls, I can say that it is not so bad, viewed 
from a standpoint of safety, and that they have 
only to take heed to their ways to enable them to 
pass on to green pastures. 

Still, I can im- 
agine that sud- 
denly, when the 
judgment pre- 
pared for the 
wicked shall come, 
this gloomy lake 
might become illu- 
mined with flames, 
and that these mas- 
sive blocks of 
stone might be 
wrenched from 
their foundations, 
falling upon the 
bodies of sinners 
already seething 
in flames of 
boiling waters 
beneath. Impious 
imagery like this 
has haunted the 
brains of fanatics in past ages, and still tinctures 
our dreams of God’s justice; and here, amid this 
phenomenon of volcanic eruption, these old super- 
stitions might well seem verified in reality. 

For miles on, mountains of ledged rocks over- 
hang deep, narrow streams, assuming varied forms 
of architecture. ‘Towers, castles and turrets loom 
up in distinct and artistic proportions at unex- 
pected intervals, filling the fancy with visions of 
the wild and romantic adventure of olden times. 
Huge trees are twisted like reeds into the very 
heart of rocks, suggestive of the mighty upheavals 
and convulsions of nature in the centuries lost to 
tradition. Gradually, rocks and sandstone assimi- 
late in modified degrees. Black earth and white 
sand lay side by side in marked distinctness, as if 
streaked with the soil of the antipodes. One 
views these facts of nature, which outrival dreams 
of the imagination, with awe and wonder. 











A RIVER SCENE IN SOUTHERN MINNESOTA, 





Farther on the track passes through dense woods 
of pine. The gentleman of color who had charge 
of the sleeping-car, patronizingly remarked that 
it was fortunate we should pass through them in 
the night-time, as they were dark and gloomy; 
and as it proved that the night was also dark and 
impenetrable, nothing could be distinguished. I 
know that the surroundings looked sombre enough 
by the morning’s light, which developed heavy 
clouds and rain, through which I noticed some 


straggling pines, whose tops I was unable to dis- 


tinguish from the 
car window. 
Therefore, I con- 
clude that the 
forests of pines 
through which we 
passed were of 
fabulous height, 
and judged, by 
inductive reason- 
ing, that their 
depths were of 
inexplicable 
gloom. 

Clouds and rain 
greeted my arrival 
at St. Paul, where 
I passed the day 
in friendly quar- 
ters. Next morn- 
ing, with limited 
knowledge of the 
city, I proceeded by the Northern Pacific Road 
en route for Clear Lake, the sun still lugubriously 
veiling his face in mist and rain. Oh, inhospita- 
ble sun, thus to withhold the light of your counte- 
nance from weary sojourners in a strange land! 

In consequence of a comfortable, nonchalant 
slowness on the part of the train, quite out of 
character with Western enterprise, certainly, I 
had plenty of time for reflective enjoyment of the 
scenery, which, however, was somewhat tame, 
except from its expansiveness, and the awakening 
sense of one’s faculties to reach the far-distant 
horizon. One feels his own limitations, here on 
these broad plains. Happy he who joyously 
reaches out to grasp the grand possibilities shad- 
owed forth in the overstepping boundaries of 
awakening knowledge ! 

To my surprise, quite a number of persons oc- 
cupied the cars whose destination was beyond my 
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own. I had imagined myself to have reached the 
extreme limits of safety, and looked upon these 
adventurers as victims deluded by the baseless 
chimeras of Western prophecy of gold and pre- 
cious stones, in the far-off Utopia of their dreams. 

At one of the sta- 
tions, with a village 
glimmering in the dis- 
tance, an object was 
seen advancing at 
full speed, which 
proved to be a horse 
and buggy. The effect 
was exhilarating, and 
insensibly appealed to 
one’s sense of poetic 
beauty. On the broad 
prairie, this one phan- 
tom-like vision swoop- 
ing down upon us in 
undulating move- 
ments, swift as 
thought! Two per- 
sons occupied the 
vehicle. One, the 
lady, floated down 
from her seat, so it 
seemed to me; I know 
there was no mincing 
or dallying with 
steps ; she was out and 
in the cars without 
apparent effort or per- 
ceptible motion. After 
conversing with the 
friend whom she had 
come to meet, ‘‘she 
melted as a breath 
into the wind.’’ For 
though I was alive to 
every subtle change, I do not know how she 
reached her seat in the buggy. But she was 
there, and as we passed on, they were seen speed- 
ing over the limitless space like birds flying in the 
air, or like a dream of beauty fading in the morn- 
ing light. These broad Western prairies are 
conducive to freedom and grace of movement, it 
is clear; and the picture was a pretty one. 

‘*The team’’ awaited me at the station, driven 
by its proprietress. After looking in upon the 


—in the face of a cold wind we prepared for our 
drive over the intervening space of four miles, 
followed by the dogs Flash and Ned. I deter- 
mined in my own mind to make friends with these 
quadrupeds the first thing on my arrival. I am 
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LAKE SCENE BY MOONLIGHT. 





pretty clear-sighted where my own safety is con- 
cerned, and these dogs looked dangerous. 

While at St. Paul, I learned that tracks of bears 
had been discovered in the vicinity of the very 
house itself. This news, to one conscious of sins 
of irreverence, together with full knowledge of 
Scriptural authority for the doom of such, was a 
startling revelation; and that it behooved me to 
be on my guard, was terribly apparent. 

A cold rain set in which kept us indoors. In 


grocery and post-office—happily combined in one | despair, we concluded to ignore the weather, and 
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with anticipations of wonderful discoveries, ven- 
tured to the beach in pursuit of agates—a fabulous 
stone supposed to 
have been found 
upon these shores, 
but now extinct, 
though with pathetic 


after by amateurs 
like ourselves. Pre- 
sently, and unex- 
pectedly, a shower 
coming up, we made 
an inglorious retreat 
to the house, with 
garments limp and 
drooping, where now, with satisfactory experi- 
mental knowledge of the state of the weather, we 
patiently await brighter days. 

Last night the whip-poor-will repeated his plaint 
among the trees, in voice of remarkable distinct- 
ness. In fact, there was no competition, all well 
conducted birds being safely ensconced in the 
domesticity of nests, or left in lonely celibacy, 
blinking upon the tree-tops. The silence was 
profound ; nothing to distract our attention as an 
audience, or bias our judgment as ‘‘ reporters.” 
As an elocutionary performance it was doubtless a 
success, so far as it went; and asI listened and 
wondered, I was lost in mazes of doubt as to which 
was the human, the bird or myself. 

Another day. This morning there is a com- 
motion among the denizens of groves. It may 
be that they are tuning their voices for a grand 
triumphant jubilee, in honor of the glorious orb 
of day, now sailing aloft in unclouded splendor, 
and in whose radiance they will bask in happy 
unconsciousness all through the summer days. 
Leaves dance in the sunlight, the swaying branches 
reveal glimpses of the lake gleaming clear and 
peaceful in the morning sun. Out-of-door life is 
becoming delightful reality, where hand in hand 
with Nature, time will become a myth, days and 
months will blend in long, restful dreams of peace, 
free from care. ‘‘ Sufficient unto the day’’ will 
be chanted in soft breezes, and murmured in the 
rippling sound of waves, sorrow and grief will 
melt in the cadenced music of eternal symphonies! 

But not upon the flitting tourist will gifts like 
these be lavished. Only to patient worshippers in 
Nature’s haunts, with hearts attuned to her con- 





credulity still sought | 


ditions, will divination of her sweet secrets be 
vouchsafed. We must bring to her shrine offer- 
ings of trustful, loving hearts, before we shall 
receive knowledge of celestial joy; we must be- 
come en rapport with Nature through aspirations 
after truth, before we come to our reward and 
| dwell in her courts. 

One feels repaid for cold rains and cloudy 
weather, by this mystical transfiguration of Nature 
under the great painter’s hand. Suddenly, at his 
royal beck, life becomes superabundant; leaf and 
bush glow in reflected radiance, flowers with 
upturned faces blushingly receive the gift of 
beauty; grass springs in vivid mossy green, under 
the benign influence of his effulgent glance. 

Listen! the world of feathered songsters are 
waking from the torpor to which, with wisdom 
surpassing the human, they cheerfully submit, 
awaiting the reactionary processes of Nature, under 
God’s laws, to give them release. 

To realize in fullest poetic sense the kingdom of 
the ornithological creation, one needs to become 
oblivious of the conditions which surround his 
grosser nature, and allow his thoughts to hover in 
mid-air, enwreathed amid the branches upon the 
swaying tree-top, until insensibly, that subtle mag- 
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netism which accompanies rhythmic motion, steals 
away the senses in forgetfulness, and he becomes 
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lost in the floating existence of these airy inhabi- 
tants of winds and zephyrs,-and in dreamy con- 





HARVESTING. 


tentment watches their happy occupation among 
leaves and flowers ‘‘from early morn to dewy 
eve,’’ verifying the adage by positive knowledge 
that itis ‘‘the early bird who catches the worm,”’ 
and, by deductive inference, that it is the laggard 
who labors all the day. One learns lessons of wis- 
dom in Nature’s tabernacles: at length he yields 
himself to a paradisaical state of existence, and 
revels in the harmonious music of the spheres, 
while yet, with taint of earth, he catches familiar 
intonations in the voice 
of birds, closely allied 
to the human. 

Listen to the oriole’s 
gushing proclamation 
of ‘* beautiful creature,” 
addressed, it is pro- 
‘/bable, to some coy 
companion of the op- 
posite gender. Nature 
in these translucent re- 
gions allows no inter- 
marriage of races, 
thereby preserving types 
of rare and unadultera- 
ted. individuality. So 
far as known, no bird 
has ever yet fallen from 
grace. 

But listen! the world 
is alive with happy 
sounds! Who says that 
the forests are lonely 
or dull? Sit, I pray 
you, for one brief, happy hour, beneath the 
rustling oaks at Clear Lake enwrapt in Nature’s 





BEARDED WHEAT. 


gracious favors! 
fill the air with softest music. 
claim that the day is per- 
fect—a hackneyed phrase, 
it is true, and one which 
has already done good 
service. But then, if it 
has been many times re- 
peated, we must remem- 
ber that there have been a 
few such days within our 
own experience; days 
flashing from out the past 
like brilliants in a dark 
sitting—as also that printed 
language dates still farther 
back, and that the sensa- 
tions of that period were 
very much like those pro- 
duced under similar cir- 
cumstances in our own. 
And again, has not the 
country orator many times 
announced that language 
is inadequate to express his sentiments? Proof 
sufficient that the fault of repetition lies in the 
sparseness of language itself! Then one must 
be truthful at the risk of criticism, and recognize 
the fact in the barbarous past of pure unadulterated 
thought, in which we of the enlightened present 
(as we fondly believe) are but imitators. ‘* There 
is nothing new under the sun,’’ said Solomon, and 


Listen! harmonious modulations 
One can but ex- 





SMOOTH-HEADED. 





RURAL Sports. 


twist and torture ideas as we may into a semblance 





of originality, the fact remains the same, that they 
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are but weakened dilutions of some grand old truth, 
which in trumpet tones has sounded through the 
ages. 





PRAIRIE PHEASANT. 


It is true that the city’s hum floats in far-off 
remembrance, and instead, the voice of birds 
and insects fill the air with sounds of peaceful 
communion, so far as one can judge from limited 
observation. Though that there are jars among 
these breezy occupants of woods, is a possibility I 
am led to conjecture from indications which have 
in various ways come to my knowledge. Why, 
for instance, any sane bird should go shrieking 
about the woods in frenzied cries of ‘‘ Kill deer,’’ 
‘*kill deer,’’ would seem inexplicable on other 
grounds than that of petulancy, to say the least of 
it. One might almost fancy him possessed with 
murderous intent, and fear that the whole kingdom 
of birds were in danger from the assassin’s beak. 





The turtle-dove would seem to be born to an 
inheritance of sorrow, and in sombre-hued re- | 
spectability doomed to pass her days in. lamenta- | 
tion. ‘‘He dwells apart as one bereft,’”’ is true | 
of her saddened life. It would seem from observa- | 
tion of her proclivities, that her sorrows have closely | 
allied her to the habitations of men, where she is | 
found in fearless occupancy of barns and lofts, 
upon which domiciles with generous care have 
been provided for her, and where she rears her 
young in lonely withdrawal from her kind. 

Thus it is apparent that the conditions which 
govern the kingdom of birds are as stringent and 
implacable as those which mark human distinc- 
tions, 

Problems of Nature’s laws have in all ages 





baffled philosophers—and in which, for myself, 
from a standpoint of tranquil repose, I utterly 
renounce all complicity, as unprofitable and dis- 
couraging evidence of one’s own limits of 
thought and discovery ; and which, further- 
more, I am content to regard under the 
head of unfathomable mysteries of being. 
With this recognition of human fallibility, 
I shall henceforth, in these sketches, dwell 
only in the apparent, leaving to sages the 
entangling mazes of speculative knowledge. 
Enough for me the glory of sunlight, the 
singing of birds, and the soothing melody 
which breathes in cadenced music around 
the path of life. 

‘Sufficient unto the day is the evil 
thereof.’’ ‘* Rest, rest from your labors,’’ 
still floats in choral symphonies among 
the tree-tops, and dies away in sighing 
breezes. 

CHAPTER II. 
THE day had been a day of wind and storm; 
The wind was laid, the storm was overpast, 
And, stooping from the zenith, bright and warm 
Shone the great sun on the wide earth at last. 
BRYANT. 

Events crowd each other in surprising variety 
beside these placid lakes and upon these quiet 
plains. Yesterday we barely escaped encounter 
with a whirlwind, which came with the slow, 





WILD PiGEON OF THE WEST. 


stealthy mutterings of doom, rolling its thunder- 
bolts over and over, ‘‘ like a sweet morsel under 
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the tongue ;’’ chaining the lightning in its grasp, | 
until, with the spring of the panther upon his | 
prey and the hyena’s wild shriek, the fury of the | 
elements were let loose, bending the tallest trees 
to the earth in prompt obeisance. Branches crackle | 
and snap like reeds before its breath, and follow 
in wild disorder the maniacal wind’s dread course. | 
Suddenly, amid 
the thundering 
of battalions and 
the blazing of 
artillery, there 
comes a pause of 
ominous portent. 
One waits trem- 
blingly for the 
last trump to 
sound, or for the 
conflict to be re- 
newed in still 
wilder fury ; when 
lo! the battle is 
over, the wind has 
spent its force, 
and dies away in 
fitful sighs. 

The correspon- 
dences of human 
strifes with Na- 
ture’s convulsions 
are not dissimilar. 
Nature but repeats 
herself in mani- 
festations of man’s 
restless desire for 
wars and blood- 
shed, which only through the divinity of thought 
rises superior to the whirlwind’s fury. Knowl- 
edge flows in upon patient seekers like rivers of 
living waters, gathering with the ages forces which 
shall in good time blend with the infinite, in grand, 
eternal harmony. 

We stood in awed silence, gazing upon the 
havoc wrought amid all sweet summer’s beauty. 
What had become of the joyous sound of birds, 
and of their pretty nests perched in sheltering | 
branches, and of the dainty speckled eggs with | 
which they were garnished? Who could tell of | 
the calamities which this outbreak of the elements | 
had brought upon them? Then came to our con- 
sciousness in soothing measure, the words, ‘‘ He 








WESTERN LIFE—PRAIRIE ON FIRE. 


tempereth the wind to the shorn lamb.’’ True, 
and at the suggestion, we are irreverently reminded 
that the lambs are literally shorn. Yonder they 
cower under the lee side of the barn, victims to 
worldly gain, while their fleeces lie carefully 
packed in baskets awaiting disposal at market 
prices. But that there are wise protective laws in 
Nature’s courts, 
I can but believe, 
since we ourselves 
have been _pre- 
served through 
whirlwinds of dis- 
asters and _ sor- 
rows. 

Presently as we 
gaze, soft, cooling 
breezes greet us in 
renewed covenant 
of peace, chirp- 
ings of birds are 
heard from un- 
explored recesses 
and coverts, past 
our comprehen- 
sion of discovery. 
Sunbeams flick 
the tree-tops, and 
dally with the 
fresh-washed 
leaves. Soon, the 
sun in full blaze 
glorifies the 
world, calm and 
unmoved, from 
his majestic 
course, as if the passionate outbreak of the ele- 
ments, which for a space obscured his radiance, 
were but child’s play. Detached branches and 
twigs cover the smooth surface of the lawn. These 
unsightly objects must be removed, or they will 
moulder and decay, like dead bodies, before our 
very sight ! 

But we are not to be defrauded of our drive, 
and soon we are speeding through the fresh, lam- 
bent air, and over broad plains covered with glit- 
tering rain drops. Evidences of the storm are 
everywhere observable, though fortunately our 
pathway is not impeded by the fallen trees, which 
in streaks mark the whirlwind’s course. Disman- 
tled trees pathetically rest upon their more fortu- 
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nate neighbors. One can admire the mighty oak 
fallen prone and splintered in every limb, while 
the reclining trees simply awaken pity. We longed 
to release them from their hapless condition, and 
give them place upon the broad bosom of mother 
earth. Prairie chickens are seen, with sudden 
motion emerging from the tall, damp grass, and 
the plover’s shrill cry is heard in bushy coverts. 
Tangled thickets dot the plain, where occasional 
deer lie concealed during daylight, awaiting the 
protective shadows of night to venture forth in 
search of food. A week ago, in endeavoring to 
reach a neighbor’s house, we became entangled in 
the mazes of one of these thickets, and wandered 
back and forth in helpless bewilderment, at last 
in our awkwardness surprising a deer ensconced 
in covert. The surprise was mutual and equally 
alarming. We stood mute, while with a bound, 
which in an instant put fathoms between us, he 
swept the plain upon the wings of the wind. 

On our return the sun was fast disappearing 
beneath the horizon. One never tires of the 
grand, boundless expanse of Western sky, thus 
illumined. The soul longs for those far-off boun- 
daries, and thirsts for knowledge hidden beyond 
the wondrous pageantry of purple and golden 
clouds which surround in glorious pomp the day’s 
decline. 

Tears bedew our eyes, as we ride on in silence, 
with but occasional chirrup to the horses. Well- 
known scenery begins to assume strange and weird 
appearances in the deepening twilight. The moon 
appears at its full, clear and resplendent. There 
is a little stir upon our arrival, which soon settles 
in stillness. We sit and talk of days that are past, 
in the darkened room, with utterance choked by 
sad remembrance. 

Come out beneath the arch of heaven! Tread 
softly, hush! If you would know what silence 
means, look out upon the night. Nota ripple in 
the air, the tall trees stand straight and motionless 
as if carved in marble, the lake lies still and glassy 
as the eye of Death. One hears the very echo of 
Nature’s pulsations in the solemn stillness, and 
stands motionless, in adoration! 

CHAPTER III. 
HE answered, “ Ere long we will launch 
A vessel as goodly, and strong, and staunch 
As ever weathered a winter sea !’"—LONGFELLOW. 

We have been remembered in invitations to a 

‘‘raising.’’ In this sparsely populated country, 





neighborly kindnesses are cultivated to a high 
standard of excellence, and nothing is thought 
of setting aside a half-day to neighborly consider- 
ation. Indeed, it is a necessity readily recognized. 
It is also made a festive occasion, and for weeks 
is talked of as an event which will herald the 
neighbors from afar, in friendly converse. We 
were upon the ground at the precise time specified, 
not so much that we were needed, as that we liked 
to be prompt, upon occasions where promptness 
might be considered a virtue. 

It was a large barn which was to be erected. 
Fifty or more men were already assembled and 
busily occupied in fitting beams and rafters in 
their places, under the supervision of a leader, 
who upon these occasions is unanimously elected 
to the position. 

The farm-house itself lies in close proximity to 
one of the picturesque lakes with which Minne- 
sota abounds, adding a romantic charm to the 
plainest dwelling, and affording a pleasing variety 
to the otherwise tame surroundings. I can im- 
agine that the ownership of beautiful lakes, with 
facilities for fishing and boating, in connection 
with broad lands, must add infinitely to one’s self- 
complacency. Almost, I can understand that it 
is this possibility of proprietorship which gives 
Minnesota its chief charm. Nature provides her 
own compensations, and if there is hard labor, 
and short season in which to garner crops, there 
is a wonderful fascination in the length, and 
breadth, and entire individuality of one’s pos- 
sesions, 

Tables were set in groves of trees (low scrubby 
oaks, to be sure), but the best that Minnesota 
affords ; it is said, in consequence of prairie fires, 
which frequently devastate the plains. Otherwise 
they might grow to the usual height of oaks, 
which in the vicinity of dwellings of ancestral 
antecedents, are handsome and well-grown trees. 
The tables were in process of ornamentation by 
the wives and daughters of the farmers present ; 
the scene altogether realizing our most pleasing 
conceptions of rural pleasures and pursuits. 

The dogs Flash and Ned went growling about 
among the other dogs in a sociable, neighborly 
way, highly creditable to the occasion ; though I 
could but notice the alacrity with which, as the 
day drew to a close, they obeyed the roll-call for 
home; thereby displaying instincts vieing with 
our own intelligent preferences for its shelter. 
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Our bountiful entertainers are representative Min- | When some one remarked that Mr. H——, our 
nesotians. Years ago they had been decoyed from | very agreeable host of the ‘‘raising,’’ also admired 
Maine, their native State, by fabulous stories of | them, I suddenly became inspired with the fem- 
long life and perpetual youth in this blest land; | inine instinct of giving pleasure, my course was 
gifts, which it was represented, would be lavished | decided ; I would wear these flowers in my bosom 
upon true worshippers of her soil. Bringing with "as a delicate compliment to his taste. 
them elements of Bleeding hearts 
success in ac- regs eS have been out of 
tive enterprising bloom long ago, 
habits and sound anywhere but in 
sense, they had Minnesota, while 
upon the whole, here they are in 
not been disap- their first blush 
pointed, and are of beauty. One 
now among the might feel in- 
most sturdy adhe- clined to question 
rents of Western the expediency of 
life. ever having intro- 
Pleasures pur- duced this flower 
sue us. There is into the country 
to be a picnic of at all, at the risk 
all the surround- of encouragement 
ing country, in to shallow freaks 
patriotic celebra- of sentimentality. 
tion of the Fourth Better have been 
of July. Weare content with 
a little doubtful ; flowers indigenous 
it is long since to the soil, like 
we have indulged the gay meadow 
in dissipations of lily, and the deli- 
thiskind. Indeed, cate hued _hare- 
we particularly bell, with which 
enjoy quiet upon the soil is embroi- 
these occasions. dered in rich and 
But we are here varied profusion ; 
—and yes—of or the wild morn- 
course. Firing n> “ta — ing-glory, with its 
was heard at an | a clinging tendrils 
early hour in the A Camp SCENE. reaching out to 
morning from the clasp the hardy 
premises of our nearest neighbor, of two miles | oak with true poetic fervor, than waste one’s time 
distant, which fortunately was softened to an echo | on troublesome exotics, however rare and beautiful. 





before reaching us; and this is one of the advan- As is usually the case upon these plains, where 
tages of life in Minnesota, that one is so entirely | absolutely no landmarks are visible, we soon 
protected by space from neighborly annoyances. | became entangled in mazes of doubt as to our 


With languid anticipations of enjoyment, though | locality. We had been directed to Kirby’s house 
with the fire of patriotism burning in our breasts | as our first turning point. But where, O, where, 
with steady light, we packed baskets and arranged | was Kirby’s house? We drove east, west, north 
suitable toilettes for the occasion. Some “‘bleed-| and south, with whimsical feminine instincts, 
ing hearts’? were growing in the garden, which, | pursuing mirages of houses in the distance, inevi- 
in careless admiration of their beauty, I gathered. | tably followed by disheartening disenchantment. 
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Oh, where were these “Isles of the blest,’’ where 
even then, perchance, the picnic was in full tide 
of enjoyment? Why had we allowed ‘‘the boys”’ 
to go around by the lake under pretence of caring 
for the baskets? Our bewilderment was at its 
height, my bleeding hearts were sadly drooping 
in the blazing sun, when, as good fortune would 
have it, a ‘“‘ham’’ was discovered ahead, in which 
a straw hat was conspicuous, leading us to infer 
from its dominant carriage, that some strong mas- 
culine head was sheltered beneath its brim. This 


In silence and wrought up to absolute rigidity of 
demeanor, we took our observations, and arriving 
at conclusions, once more made for Kirby’s house. 
Presently, by good fortune, we came upon ground: 
where the grass was bent, as if lately ridden over. 
With renewed courage we followed on in the trail 
until, happily, Kirby’s house loomed up in the 
distauce, which long sought for landmark, with 





cheered spirits, we passed straight on to the grove. 
‘*The boys’’ were already upon the ground and 
wondering at our delay. 





was a godsend of which we took immediate ad- 
vantage, and with confiding simplicity at once 
fell in line of march, in the comfortable assurance 
of coming out somewhere. 

At this point of my story, I must decry the 
reader's doubts of my veracity, if the denouement 
does appear somewhat sensational. I simply relate 
the circumstances as they occurred, which were, 
that after following on in good faith in the wake 
of this, our beacon light, abruptly the team before 
us came toa stand. The lank, wiry figure beneath 
the straw hat glared upon us with the announce- 
ment that he had lost his way. 

We were once more afloat upon the broad 
prairie rudderless, and with confidence in mascu- 
line leadership shattered. Nothing was left for 
us now but dependence upon our own resources. 


THE “ GooD-NIGHT!’’ AFTER A MOONLIGHT RAMBLE. 





The after events of the day will doybtless be 
correctly reported in the annals of picnics, Suf- 
ficient for us the fact, that the Fourth of July 
was celebrated in due patriotic spirit, upon the 
broad prairies, and beside the beautiful lakes 
which gem the soil of this favored land. 


CHAPTER IV. 


ComE away, Elves! while the dew is sweet, 
Come to the dingles wherg fairies meet ; 
Know that the lilies have spread their bells 
O’er all the pool in our forest dells. 
Mrs. HEMANS. 


A day of days flooded the world with such 
delicious temperature as to challenge all historical 
remembrance of days. To ramble upon the beach 
in search of ‘‘specimens,’’ was like the imagin- 
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ings of childhood, which invest every stone and 
pebble in wondrous possibilities. If you would 
drive, there is indefinable exhilaration in the air. 
Or, if caring for neither of these, and staying in- 
doors in quiet occupation, or dreamily listening 
to the wind’s soft stir and the song of birds, is 
preferred, it is equally delightful. I abjure ex- 
tremes and extremists as discords in the harmony 
of Nature. To have one’s nerves wrought up to 
fever heat at one moment, or frozen in shivering 
cold at another, or to come in contact with quar- 


relsome, combative natures—these are discrepan- ' 





handsome black eyes, and a pleasant smile, under 
whose spell one’s nerves repose in languid enjoy- 
ment. One feels poetic in his presence; he in- 
spires one’s pen with truthful simplicity of lan- 
guage, to the exclusion of exuberant fancies. 
These gentle unassuming natures are rare, very 
rare, now-a-days. In the far-off centuries, when 
the world was new, one can imagine that conceit 
was unknown! 

The lake was serenely placid, with soft gurgling 
waves murmuring upon the shore in tenderest 
plaint, when in full assurance of a strong manly 





NIGHT HUNTING ON THE LAKE, 


cies to be avoided, if need be, by fleeing to the 
shelter of woods and plains, where at least the 
hatchets and cimeters of speech die away in harm- 
less echo. 

It was a day like this, in which dreams and 
reality blended in peaceful contentment. Cares 
which absorb us in one sphere of life become 
unreal in another, which doubtless in due time 
will again congregate about us. But in the in- 
terim there is rest and-frcsh enjoyment. 

At sundown we had an appointment, Charley 
and myself, for an excursion in search of water 
lilies. Charley is a skilled oarsman. The boat 
skims the waves like a bird under his hand, and 
he understands every secret channel and glassy 
cove about the lake; he knows too where water 
lilies are to be found. Beside all this, he has 





hand at the helm, I stepped complacently to my 
seat. It was a delicious thought, that even if the 
boat should sink I was sure to be saved. At rare 
intervals in a woman’s life does she feel a sense of 
entire protection! We glided with long, even 
sweeps over the lake. A cloud obscured the face 
of the gorgeous sunset, casting a peculiar yellow 
light upon the water, which was reflected upon the 
trees and grass in strange elfish shadows. With 
strong, steady pull, we were rapidly nearing the 
outlet of the lake through a narrow passage, 
which, like magic, opened upon an equally beau- 
tiful sheet of water, called Rush Lake, and for the 
first time I was made aware of this chain of four 
lakes, linked together by narrow passages shad- 
owed in dark sittings of trees and foliage, forming 
in their rambling course, peninsulas and islands 
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covered with tangled vegetation. In these shaded 
retreats deer brouse in comparative security through 
the halcyon summer days, protected from the 
hunter’s shot. 

From some height, if such could be found, I 
can imagine that these lakes might present the 
appearance of a necklace of diamonds linked to- 
gether by strings of emeralds. 

We rowed in among the lilies, which gleamed 
white upon the water’s surface, cool and refreshed 
as if surrounded with snow flakes; and gathering 
them in handfuls, prepared for our return, when, 
wonderful revelation of elfish malignity, the boat 
was found to be stationary! While we were 
plucking the water lilies, these impish dwellers of 
the water were busily at work winding our oars all 
about with rushes and lily stems. At last, extrica- 
ting ourselves from their entangling meshes, we 
passed safely through the narrow outlet leading 
into our own possessions. These lakes are known 
as the Clinton, Rush, Elk and Julia, having an 
outlet through Elk River, by circuitous route, into 
the Mississippi. 

Letters from the station! One froma gentle- 
man who wishes to pass his vacation in rural 
sports. It is decided that he comes. He may 
prove useful in many ways, and it is possible that 
he may be companionable. He-is a gentleman of 
literary proclivities we learn, a Professor of some 
science possibly, Literary is a word which covers 
a good deal of ground, and we are left to imagine 
almost anything within the range of probability. 
He is young, so reads our despatch! Youth 
creates within itself a sense of ownership in the 
best that is going; youth naturally assumes supe- 
riority. The world was created anew with this 
young man, doubtless. The world is only old, 
to the old. We have nothing to say against the 
laws of nature, and happily, we are past solving 
problems, which occupation we leave to the wis- 
dom of new beginners, while for ourselves we 
silently take refuge in the simplest theories of 
life, having absolutely nothing to say of our own 
researches into realms of the unknown. We have 
at last come around to the point from whence we 
started. Many times in our journey we have 
chanced upon silver ore and dazzling gems, which 
by strange fatality, soon lost their glitter, and 
dissolved in mist. The young man will doubtless 
gather precious gems of thought upon these very 
plains, with which to enlighten our ignorance. 





He will kindly relate his experiences of life, and 
the conclusions at which he has arrived, in pity- 
ing condescension of our commonplace existence. 
Haply, some good Geni guided his wandering 
footsteps to these quiet shores ! 

Quite a large road tax has been brought in by 
the town officer, who at the same time kindly 
explained how it can be evaded. It seems that 
the tax is something of a sham. In the first place 
there are no roads to be worked, every one choos- 
ing a thoroughfare at his own discretion, and with 
the exception of an occasional bridge, needs no 
repairing. But the point lies in this. Eastern 
land-holders, not knowing anything about the soil 
and its capabilities, and supposing that extensive 
improvements are in a state of progression, pay 
their proportion of taxes in money, while people 
here make a pretence of working out theirs. An 
Eastern lady owning land here proposed, for some 
tax levied upon her, to give an acre of land, 
supposing she was making a munificent offer, 
when, in reality, this very land upon which she 
had expended a fortune in taxes, was not worth a 
song. The story was repeated with an amused, 
though sad smile, in view of it being an unavoid- 
able piece of deception. 

To buy land in Minnesota one needs to be on 
the ground. He should be a geologist in order to 
understand the quality and strata of which the 
land is composed, and to be sure of his depth of 
soil. Non-professionals would do well to consider 
before investing in Minnesota lands as a specula- 
tive enterprise. : 

As a place of resort it is all that could be 
desired. Pure air, smooth plains, and magnifi- 
cent distances. If, added to these advantages, 
lakes with boating apparatus enter into one’s 
belongings, it is all that fancy paints. But to the 
poor, it is hard labor and small gains, compen- 
sated by the boon of health, it is true, without 
which the diamonds of Golconda might be poured 
at one’s feet in vain. A successful grocer at 
Clearwater, a small town upon the opposite side 
of the Mississippi, remarked, that he liked these 
parts very well; said that he had resided here ten 
years, and had made a fair living. But in answer 
to our hackneyed question of whether he liked it 
as well as Michigan, his native State, he guardedly 
replied that he could not tell until he should have 
returned there—which in any case was a wise 
answer. 
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‘lhe ferry over which we crossed—worked by 
ropes and windlass—looked to my inexperienced 
eyes a good deal like tempting Providence. Shoals 
of logs, drifting with the current, proved formi- 
dable obstacles to our progress, in some cases, as 
we were told, occupying hours in dislodgement. 
Also, the time which was required to arouse the 
ferryman was decidedly tedious. Altogether, we 
might have represented disembodied spirits await- 
ing the movements of the ‘ancient ferryman,”’ 
so far as mortal sound had power to awaken him. 

Mr. Wainwright, the young Professor, arrived 
a week ago. We met him at the station with ‘‘the 
team.’’ As might have been expected, he ap- 
peared remarkably self-assured. His tread was 
lofty, as if the earth were his servant. A jaunty, 
springing, peculiarity of manner in ascending*and 
descending declivities, attracted our attention from 
the first. It was as if these miniature hills had all 
along awaited his appearance, and of which he, as 
proprietor, took immediate possession. He looked 
upon us simply as—well—woman. We might 
have been Hottentots so far as eliciting anything 
like surprise or pleasure at meeting us was con- 
cerned. We belonged to the human family, no 
more and no less it was evident, in his eyes. 
Now, I like my presence, as one of the gentler sex, 
to be recognized by well-bred suavity of manner. 
But there was none of this. Sturdy indifference 
to man or woman marked his bearing. His indi- 
viduality was clothed in a panoply of mail against 
unwarrantable intrusion, showing plain as words, 
that he had come to the country for repose, to 
shield himself from the world’s gaze, and the im- 
portunity of ordinary people. Unfortunate young 
man! Thrice unfortunate hostess! 

In his hand was carried a volume of sermons 
by Edward E. Hale. Doubtless then he belonged 
to the conservative school of philosophers, who 
affect such marvelous liberality of sentiment as to 
methods of thought, magnanimously conceding 
that there is good in all, Catholics, Episcopalians, 
Unitarians—and there, with deprecatory accent, 
they end; precedent can go no farther; and there 
they halt, and waver between two opinions, like 
scared school-boys, afraid either to advance or re- 
cede—the ghosts of the past, and the shadowy 
forms of the future proving equally alarming. 

But taking this young Hercules for what he is, 
instead of what we had imagined him to be—a 
doleful necessity forced upon our acceptance at 





every step in life—we find him possessed of many 
admirable qualities. He wishes to develop muscle, 
therefore he drives the horses and rows the boat, 
and does it with a hearty good will. He is not 
averse to our companionship so far as the mere 
fact of our presence goes, and with the under- 
standing that his opinions shall be preéminent 
and unquestionable. With certain reservations, 
we are obliged to acknowledge that he has good 
points; impolite and rough, but means well. This 
is not my version, but the one to which I wisely 
assent. A certain harmony in the order of things, 
one cannot help feeling, has been destroyed since 
the advent of this worldly-minded young man 
into our Eden. He is suited to the rough and 
tumble of country life, but lacks the sentiment to 
appreciate its quiet beauty. 

There are persons who through excess of honesty 
possess an unfortunate capacity for smoothing over 
difficulties. They have not yet learned the discre- 
tionary power of silence. This was the case with 
Aunt Dee. In her anxiety for this young man’s 
improvement, and in order to palliate some un- 
complimentary remarks which she fancied he had 
divined as connected with his own shortcomings, 
she unwittingly revealed the truth itself; explaining 
at the same time, that she had defended him on 
the ground of extreme diffidence. He laughed at 
this, as well he might. At last, between explana- 
tions and apologies, we were thrown into an inex- 
tricable tangle, all owing to Aunt Dee’s honesty: 
the result being that in gloomy dignity, the young 
man remained within doors, watching with wrapt 
vision the stars as they appeared one by one, 
instead of going a-fishing. While we were until 
long after dark guiding our bark to shore, in the 
difficult endeavor of preserving our one big fish 
as trophy of success, we missed the Professor's - 
strong hand sadly. Is it possible that he is pre- 
destined to become a necessity, and that the time 
will come when we shall regret his absence? 

The Professor called up the stairs this morning 
that there was to be a land-slide, I thought he 
said—he has a fashion of clipping his words at all 
times, which is apt to mislead one. I rushed out 
in haste, fearful of being too late for this anomaly 
of a land-slide upon a level plain, when I found 
that it was a land-sale, or rather a grass sale, 
which was about to take place at the barn. Min- 
nesota, at the organization of its government, 
wisely set aside a portion of land as a school and 
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university fund, the grass growing upon these 
unappropriated lands being sold yearly at auction 
sale for its benefit. The auction commenced at 
ten, after the sixteen men who constitute the 
township had arrived. It was an informal affair, 
so far as parliamentary rules were concerned. The 
buyers lounged about in easy attitudes, diligently 
whittling, or sat upon bins and boxes in desultory 
conversation, The wagon seat was courteously 
placed upon the floor for our occupancy, opposite 
a map which had been marked out with chalk 
upon the barn door, dividing the sections into 
halves and quarters, giving a reality to the trans- 
action which otherwise would have been wanting. 
There is nothing like having matters of business 
in black and white. I think it was this vividness 
which inspired me with the idea of bidding ina 





quarter section, which I did; commencing with 
the sum of twenty-five cents and running up to 
fifty-five, at which point I became a proprietor 
in Minnesota soil. The Professor also bid in a 
quarter section at twenty-five cents. He face- 
tiously gave his name as Brown, which will doubt- 
less be found so chronicled in the archives of 
auction sales at Clear Lake. 

Some land was pointed out to us a few days 
after, said: to be similar to our purchase, on which 
not a vestige of grass was visible—nothing but 
prairie weeds. Perfidious Minnesotians, thus to 
ensnare the stranger within your gates ! 

Later, may be found recorded the fact of a 
munificent transfer of grass upon quarter sections 
16 and 17, Y, 35, R 29, to the poor, Clear Lake, 
under the signature of one Brown. 





THE WRITINGS OF GEORGE ELIOT—THEIR MERIT AND INFLUENCE. 
By J. R. Haskins. 


IN TWO PARTS.—PART II. 


A.nost sacrilegious as were the motives which 
prompted Gwendolen to marry Grandcourt, yet 
were they blameless when contrasted with the 
deeds of Mrs. Glasher, who had abandoned hus- 
band and child for a life of infamy. It seems 
_ contrary, then, to the general principles of justice, 
to make Gwendolen the holocaust to her ultimate 
triumph. Indeed, it naturally suggests a moral 
obliquity upon the part of George Eliot that is apt 
to evoke an invidious comparison as to her own 
independence of social and sacred obligations. 

This author always is happy in preserving the 
unities, but nowhere in this work has she struck 
more euphoniously the harmony of opposite tones 
than in the blending of the lives of Deronda and 
Mira. She is the very antithesis of Gwendolen. 
Listening to the simple pathos of her life’s expe- 
rience, recalls the mournful wail of her lost sisters, 
when they sat down by the waters of Babylon and 
wept. We feel that the angels of Jacob and the 
guardian of Tobias were guiding her pure, ingen- 
uous soul, as she fled from shame and woe unutter- 
able. As a general rule, the works of George 
Eliot are pervaded by an intellectual seriousness 
which precludes the idea of that essential adjunct 





to all genius—humor. But in this work she has 
endowed the erratic Hans Myrick with this gift, 
and it sparkles like a ripple from out the life of 
“*Uncle Toby.”’ 

As finely delineated as is the personnel of De- 
ronda, he yet strikes us as rather automatic. The 
stranger in London would not be apt to recognize 
him among the visitors to the Jew’s quarter, as 
they would be sure to hear and see Audley Goger- 
ton in Parliament, Harley L’Estrange in his 
saunterings in Hyde Park, with Nero at his side, 
or smile as he meets Micawber, standing at the 
window of some gay show, casting a smiling glance 
upon the passer-by in hope of ‘‘something turning 
up.” 

There are dashes in this book that in grandeur 
and picturesqueness are marvelously antique. Semi- 
ramis, in all her barbaric splendor and passionate 
nature, looms up in the mother of Deronda, and 
we need neither the rhythm of Euripides, the 
solemn choral chaunt of the Eumenides, or the 
tragic interpretation of a Siddons or a Rachel, to 
thrill and move more effectually one’s inmost soul. 
She stands with uplifted arms, her haggard yet 
still beautiful face gleaming with long pent-up 
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emotion, wrapped in the prismatic robes of her 
princely rank, a living impersonation of the dire- 
ful consequences that follow upon the greed of 
ambition, and the insensate craving of mere 
earthly achievements and rewards, at the sacrifice 
of the purest affections and noblest deeds, ‘‘Some 
deeds seem little more than interjections, which 
give vent to the long passion of a life.’’ 

The paramount and serious defect in the writ- 
ings of George Eliot is the pantheistic spirit that 
pervades them. Apart from her /audgte upon 
Judaism, there is not a sentence in Daniel De- 
ronda that has any special religious significance, 
or that can bear any constructjon of a belief in 
the revealed doctrines of the Christian Church, 
‘**Books that give no recognition of religion are 
stones rather than bread,’’ There is no occasjon 
for a profession of faith, or the expression of those 
cant platitudes which so many sot disant religious 
writers consider the full equivalent of both. Re- 
ligion may permeate a book as it pervades a life; 
its loftiest inspirations work silently, and in the 
innermost citadel of the soul, as an effylgent halo 
may be reflected from an invisible light, or like 
the subtle perfume that greets us from the far 
distant flowers. Hence, however deep the interest 
or exalted the moral sentiment of a work, yet 
without a ray from Thaleor, it is like a sky void 
of sun or stars. 

Seneca and Virgil’ incylcate a morality quite as 
exalted as can be foynd in Daniel Deronda; and 
Plato and Socrates proclaimed a creed as lofty 
and a hope as everlasting. She speaks of emotion 
and sentiment 4s ‘‘the savor of life.’? Under the 
old cultus of Roman faith, before the Grecian 
Mythology with its sensyous dogma and corrupt- 
ing influences had taken root, the people acknow- 
ledged the sway of a supreme and immutable 
Power, ‘‘The thought of a God,’’ says Ozanam, 
‘‘and remembrance of the dead were as two rays 
unkindled by philosophy, but proceeding from a 
higher source, with capacity of still guiding, after 
the lapse of ages of pagan darkness, some chosen 
spirits in the right way.’’ ‘lhe principles of the 
Neo-Platonists, as propagated by Platinus, might 
even now teach George Eliot a religion quite as 
elevating as her own tenets. Wherein is her ‘all 
Good,’’ her ‘‘Invisible,’’ her ‘‘ Universal,’’ as 





1 Virgil’s Fourth Eclogue was ranked by the early Fathers 
of the Church among the Prophets and Sybils. 





prototypes, more omnipotent than the Universal 
Soul, the Logos of this ancient creed? ever strug- 
gling to reach and grasp the Truth, yet perishing, 
because devoid of an immortal principle. 

It is truly sad to see a mind so nobly gifted, so 
equal to the loftiest attainment of truth, yet so 
dark to the paramount interests—the one thing 
necessary, In this she has retrograded ; for her 
earlier works, though never defined upon this 
vital point, are yet not deficient in a reverential 
recognition of divine truths, The prize we travel 
in distant lands to seek, has long perhaps been 
waiting at our own threshold to be garnered. The 
wisdom that we wearily search for in mighty tomes 
or from the lips of world-renowned masters, may 
drop from the lips of a little child, or glint upon 
us from out the daily life of one of earth’s lowliest 
sons. God chooses the little and weak ones of 
the world to confound the strong. If Mrs. Lewes 
ever receives grace to realize the force and verity 


‘of this axiom, she may find the travail of the 


intellectual struggle commuted to the ease and 
light of inspiration, 

We never read a work of George Eliot’s with- 
out recalling the sad fate of the gifted Charlotte 
Bronté—the one to walk over hard shards and 
burning sands, and yet to fall foot-sore and heart 
weary so early in the race; the other to press only 
flowery plains and win the victor’s prize. Had 
Charlotte Bronté lived, Mrs. Lewes would un- 
doubtedly have found a competitor for her laurels. 
Of the two, we think the largest genius was with 
Charlotte Bronté. The harvest that George Eliot 
has garnered is the product of a naturally strong 
intellect, that has been nurtured to its highest 
development, She has enjoyed the widest op- 
portunities in study, culture, travel, and the 
association and influence of the best minds of the 
age. Charlotte Bronté’s life, on the other hand, 
had been as secluded and sombre as the purple 
heather of her own Yorkshire Moorlands ; mingled 
with ceaseless heart-trials, and the leveling drudg- 
ery of domestic affairs. Her reading was circum- 
scribed from necessity, and her social surroundings 
uncongenial. Hence her works were the result of 
an interior conflict, an irrepressible genius, that 
levels with a sweep all barriers. In addition to 
these considerations, we must remember that Mrs. 
Lewes had attained her full maturity before “ Adam 
Bede’’ was written, whilst Charlotte Bronté was 
still quite young when she produced ‘‘ Jane Eyre.” 
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We remember well the excitement over the ques- 
tion of sex, that the respective appearance of these 
works elicited, and the majority favored the 
genuine claim of the masculine nom de plume, both 
being so far in advance of any previous feminine 
effort in the same plane. This controversy rather 
tends to weaken Dr. Brownson’s assertion that 
‘‘there is certainly a sex in literature. The 
difference between the conversation of a man and 
a book written by a woman, is as marked as the 
difference between a book written by a man and 
that of a woman. The characteristics of the 
feminine mind are stamped on everything a woman 
writes.’’* This may be a safe rule, especially if 
the good doctor judges from his own leonine 
standpoint. But I doubt if even his standard 
might not have been puzzled to decide this ques- 
tion, if presented in some anonymous articles of 
Harriet Martineau, Mrs. Sommerville, or even of 
George Eliot. Dr. Brownson belongs emphatically 
to that old school which believes in the entire 
subjugation of woman in all things, beyond the 
sphere of domestic life. Hear him, ye advance 
guard! ‘* We object to the influence of woman 
as the creators of popular literature, because the 
literature they create tends to emasculate thought, 
to enervate the mind, and to foster a weak and 
watery sentimentalism, or a corrupting sensation- 
alism.’’ Again: ‘‘The most corrupt periods of 
history are precisely those in which woman’s 
influence is greatest; and we may say, woe unto 
any age or people where the women bear rule. 
They can be harder-hearted, more despotic, more 
cruel, and less scrupulous in effecting their pur- 
poses than men.’’*? ‘This is sweeping and not 
altogether in accordance with the blunt doctor’s 
usual logic. Neither can it entirely stand upon 
historic proofs. But we cannot now pursue his 
views further, but must revert again to the original 
subject. 

Reference has been made to the ‘‘ Spanish 
Gypsy,’’ and we propose before closing this article 
to say a few words for the benefit of those who 
may never have met with a work published so long 
ago as 1868. It has been said in England that 
Mrs. Lewes considered poetry as her forte, and 
that her disappointment over the reception of this, 
her favorite brain-child, was deep and bitter. Yet 
it elicited the warmest praise from the leading 


1 « Brownson’s Quarterly Review,” July, 1875. ? Ibid. 





critics, and its transient favor must be attributed 
more to the supineness of a coterie, than to any 
deficiency of merit in the work itself. This same 
spirit, alternating in rapid transition from praise 
to indifference, was also exemplified upon the ap- 
pearance of several other works. Bayley’s ‘‘ Fes- 
tus,’’ Alexander Smith’s ‘‘ Life Drama,’’ Mrs. 
Browning’s ‘‘ Aurora Leigh,’’ Morris’s ‘‘ Jason,”’ 
and Robert Browning’s later metaphysical prob- 
lems, which he styles poems; all of these were 
greeted upon their first appearance as voices from 
Parnassus, yet have been quite as rapidly consigned 
to comparative obscurity. If there is any inherent 
life in a work, it will never fall into total oblivion. 
Justin McCarthy, who is a good judge of the Eng- 
lish pulse, says, speaking of the ‘‘ Spanish Gypsy: ”’ 
‘Tt is a true, and a fine poem. I believe it to be 
the greatest story in verse ever produced by an 
Englishwoman.’’ Again: ‘* No woman has writ- 
ten anything of the same kind to surpass it; and 
no man in our day has written novels which excel 
those of George Eliot.’’* 

In her prose works, however, the sentiment of 
love is never clothed in the glowing colors of a 
ruling passion. With her, the intellect controls 
the heart, and feeling is ever subservient to judg- 
ment. But all this we find reversed in this, her 
only poem; and as an exponent of ardent love it 
has been rarely equaled. Every chord of the key- 
note is struck, from its purest, most harmonious 
inception, combining the highest degrees of self- 
sacrifice, the annihilation of all, either personal or 
sacred considerations, clutching the fiercest depths 
of wild despair. The truth, sublimity, and deep 
pathos of this life-controlling power has found its 
loftiest development, and floats upon us in the 
tones of a grand antiphonal hymn, which hurtles 
throughout one’s pulses in the full-tuned music of 
this ‘‘Spanish Gypsy.’’ The dulcet rhythm of 
Castilian poesy is therein made subservient to the 
sonorous roll of the purest English, and the author 
of this antique gem, framed in a network of new 
gold, may be classed with the sacred few who bear 
the inspiration of 

** Divinity within them, breeding wings 
Wherewith to spurn the earth.’ 


Every sentiment teems with the weight of a golden 
grain ; each character moves with genuine life, and 
the sorrow which separates and scars two hearts, 


8 « Modern Leaders.”” By Justin McCarthy. 
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touches a chord in our own that transmutes the 
ideal into a living, palpitating woe. 

An epitome may prove of interest to those who 
have never seen this work. As is usual with all 
Gypsy tales, a stolen child is the inception; but 
the rule is herein reversed. Instead of the heir to 
a coronet being carried off by those marauders, it 
is the royal heiress of the Gypsy king who has been 
abducted. 

The grouping in the opening scene reminds us 
of those peopled-pictures which the vivid genius 
of Raphael was so fond of delineating. In her 
analysis of the mighty throes and stirring events, 
big with fate, that spring from the absorbing pas- 
sion of two lives, George Eliot has herein trans- 
posed the old rule, which involves self-sacrifice, 
home, friends, religion, honor, and alas! too often 
even virtue itself, all freely and unscrupulously 
offered at this dazzling shrine by woman. With 
her love is a worship whose god demands the fullest 
meed of sacrifice and libation. How many may 
say with the Gypsy heroine, Fedalma, 

“I stepped across the cracked earth 
And knew ’twould yawn behind me,” 
and yet walk unflinchingly on to her doom of 
scorn or dire woe! 

As I said, the author reverses the order in the 
case of her hero and heroine. It is Fedalma, the 
future Gypsy queen, who, as soon as she learns the 
mission that is to be her heritage, yields to the cry 
of her father’s prayer, and throttles the love which 
heretofore had been her joy, her life, and turns 
away with Spartan heroism from the refining luxury 
of a Spanish hidalgo’s home, to accept her inherit- 
ance of cementing and holding together the broken 
ranks of a wandering, homeless, persecuted race: 

“ Great Fate has made me heiress of this woe.” 


Should she obey the call of love, and espouse Don 

Silva, she tells him, 

“*Twould be a self, corrupt with stifled thoughts of a for- 
saken better.” 

Upon the Plaza Santiago first beams upon us the 
fairy vision of Fedalma, the foundling, no one 
knows from whence, nurtured by the proud duchess, 
and chosen by her son and heir as his future bride. 

Her radiant beauty, her spotless purity, her 
childish abandon, yet deep and emotional nature, 
make her the equal of the bluest blood and richest 
heiress of the land. 

Yielding to one of her childish, native impulses, 

VoL. IX.—22 





she joins the canaille in a dance upon the Plaza. 
In a delirium of joy at this momentary freedom 
from the thraldom of court etiquette, she is utterly 
regardless of consequences. While her excitement 
is at its height, the throng of people is suddenly 
diverted by a band of Gypsy prisoners, heavily 
ironed, who, 

“ All, save one, walk in dark file, with grand bare legs and 

arms, 
And savage melancholy in their eyes.” 


As she stands holding her tamborine poised in 
air, the leading Gypsy’s eyes, 
“ That seem to be the saddest in the world,” 
are fixed upon her, and hold her own, 


“ And the meeting light between their eyes 
Made permanent union. 
She stood all quelled. 
The impetuous joy that hurried in her veins 
Seemed backward rushing—turned to chillest awe, 
Uneasy wonder, and a vague self-doubt.” 

The light, joyous spirit is suddenly quenched, 
like a star under a stormy cloud. She returns 
home thoughtful and sad ; meets her guardian and 
lover, Don Silva, and frankly confesses her breach 
of es convenances. He is horrified at this candid 
confirmation of a rumor that had reached him. 
But she calms his anger, and wins forgiveness, 
through the mere might of her transparent inno- 
cence. Then again she speaks: 

“I meant to tell you how my dancing ended with a pang, 

There came a man, one among many more, 

But Ae came first, with iron on his limbs, 

And when the bell tolled, and the people prayed, 

And I stood pausing, then he looked at me. 

O Silva, sucha man! J thought he rose 

From the dark place of long-imprisoned souls, 

To say that Christ had never come to them.” 


The italics are our own, and the lines justif 


their perpetuity. be 

The whole of this interview, in which each hear: 
is bared to the other’s gaze, compasses the fullest, 
purest power which love embraces. It is not two, 
but one soul welded by links of trust, of fervor, 
that no power save death can sever. Even now 
it stands on the verge of fullest fruition. They 
feel not the dark portent of the Gypsy’s eyes, 


“ That star-like gleam from out black clouds of hair.” 


But to-morrow they will be united by sacramental 
bonds, and, 
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« What went before 
Will be the time of promise, shadows, dreams ; 
But this, full revelation of great love.” 


But throughout all her present and anticipated joy, 
the form, the fathomless eyes of the Gypsy chief, 
like a phantom follow her. ‘‘ This man’s fate,”’ 
she says, ‘‘has laid his grasp on mine appealingly.”’ 

In this Gypsy chieftain, now a prisoner of Spain, 
where, in the age of Ferdinand and Isabella, the 
war waged fiercest between the Christian hosts, 
against Moorish Infidel and Jew, we see limned in 
form and character the same dark athlete that has 
come down to us from out the black morasses and 
wild mountain passes of Bohemia ; the man against 
whom every Christian hand was turned, every door 
shut ; without a God, without a home, a wanderer 
by choice, loving his own people, seeking gain only 
for mutual aid, and steadfastly resisting any en- 
croachment of those civilizing influences which 
could withdraw him from his own wilderness, and 
set his feet in the white man’ssanctuary. Thieving, 
thriftless vagabonds as compose the tribe, this one 
type keeps his place in the foreground, as the sun 
around which all revolve, from which the whole 
band, far and near, draw good or ill. A sole 
power ; an indefinable force to sway a multitude; 
a god among demons; a gentleman among vaga- 
bonds; an oracle among the ignorant; a man of 
unswerving honor and probity among a band of 
thieving, unprincipled outlaws. So continuously 
has this traditional figure appeared at different 
epochs, that we ask, Can he be a myth? a fancy 
sketch ? or may not this marvel have been repeated 
again and again? This prophet, this restraining 
power, may it not indeed be a verity, and prove 
one of those marvelous providences amid a people 
through which God protects and holds in check 
an evil force, which if left to itself might convulse 
a world. 

In the Zarca of George Eliot we have the 
grandest modern type of this Titan. He is a 
magnetic element, as impossible for the reader to 
resist as for those who come directly under the 
sway of his eagle eye. This is Fedalma’s fate, for 
she proves to be his long-lost child; his heart 
throbbed this truth, as he saw her dancing on the 
Plaza Santiago. As she stands amid a blaze of 
jewels, after her last interview with Silva, she has 
taken up a mystic necklace of gold, every pendant 
of which is fraught with some remembrance that 
forms a link between her memory and some dim, 





shadowy past. Suddenly the Zincali chief stands 
before her, and she feels that the hour of doom 
has struck. The scene between father and child 
is too thrillingly grand to be spoiled by mutila- 
tion. Enough, that the father finds his own spirit 
only smouldering in his daughter’s weaker frame, 
and waits but a spark from his torch to burst into 
flame. There follows a paroxysmal struggle be- 
tween the heart’s behests and her lost heritage. 
But the magnetism of her father’s eyes, the enthu- 
siasm of his words, enthral her, while the woes of 
her banned race, her duty to them as their future 
queen and redeemer, lure her on to her doom. 
Piteously she accepts it: 
* Father, I choose! I will not take a heaven 

Haunted by shrieks of far-off misery. 

. . » « I can never shrink 

Back into bliss—my heart has grown too big 

With things that might be.” 

Again: ‘I will take this yearning self of mine 
and strangle it. I will wed the curse of the 
Zincali.’’ 

When Don Silva found Fedalma gone, all the 
purposes of his life seemed quenched, like lights 
in burial vaults, upon which the outer air suddenly 
rushes. He knew that she had placed herself 
upon the rack, and walked over red-hot coals, to 
fulfill her heritage of woe. Love’s cerulean robes 
she had doffed, and clothed her future in the dark 
serge of the outcast, lonely wanderer. But Silva’s 
‘*soul sank with hunger pangs.’’ ‘True it was but 
“A little loss! only a dark-tressed maid 

Who had no heritage save her beauteous being! 

. . « « But in the mystic charm 

Of her dear presence, Silva found a heaven 

Where faith and hope were drowned as stars in day.” 

When Silva comes, she turns her eyes away 

from the open gates of Eden, and 
«Slowly she moved 
To choose sublimer pain, 
Yearning, yet shrinking, wrought upon by awe, 
Her own brief life seeming a little isle 


Remote, though visions of a wider world 
With fates close-crowded.”’ 


And now the Eumenides hem them in and 
solve the problem of these three lives, through the 
passionate utterance of the chosen victim. Find- 
ing that neither father or child can be won by 
reason or self-interest, then fall in desperate re- 
solve from the lips of the ‘‘ man born in purple,” 
words that make him henceforth the vassal of the 
Nomad king. Turning to Fedalma, he says: 
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.. + “I can never turn 

And leave you to your difficult wandering; 
Know that you tread the desert, bear the storm, 
Shed tears, see terrors, faint with weariness, 
Yet live away from you; I should feel naught 
But your imagined pains; in my own steps 

See your feet bleeding, taste your silent tears, 
And feel no presence but your loneliness. 

No, I will never leave you.” 

To Zarca, who deems these words but idle 

compliment, he thus gives them emphasis : 
“I, a Spanish noble, here declare 
That I abide with her, adopt her lot, 
Claiming alone fulfillment of her vows 
As my betrothed wife.” 
In vain Fedalma expostulates, entreats: 
‘* She shall be my people, 
And when she gives her life, I will give mine.” 

The sacrifice is accepted; ‘‘the outer air 
vibrates to the fatal words,’’ and the angels hide 
their faces with their wings, as he forswears God 
and country, to live and die for a woman’s smile. 

The radiant beauty of the Trojan wife, and the 
dark eyes of Egypt’s queen may flash, as the echo 
of this oath floats down amid the deepened shadows 
of Hades. But the wily chief is too wise a diplo- 
matist to trust to a rash resolve that is born of 
resistless passion. So probation stands between 
fruition ; and the silent, solitary post of sentinel 
marks his weary hours, giving time for conscience 
to strip his fatal act of all its sophistry. And 
there comes thronging around him old images, 
streets, altars, ancestral home, banners and trophies, 
mingled with the approval or scorn of men, all 
making ‘‘ loud insurgence.’’ This phantom pres- 
ence he finally grapples, and strives to strangle, 
in a soliloquy whose grandeur might stand without 
shame beside that of Hamlet or Richard. 

The thrilling ‘‘ hellish rhythm’’ of the Gypsy’s 
curse upon the forsworn Spaniard, which the 
band chant in chorus as he keeps his lone watch, 
is a fitting climacteric to the scorpion’s sting of 
conscience. Another striking character—one too 
in unison with the age—is Father Isidor, a Do- 
minican monk, who holds the office of grand in- 
quisitor. He is a type of those men who in that 
tempestuous period held God and his Church as 
the watchword that moved every heart and every 
arm to instant action. Mistaken, like Torquemado, 
yet earnest in the belief that justice was more 
acceptable and potent than mercy: 

“He who loves God and his law, must hate the foes of God. 

And I have sinned in being merciful.” 





This Father Isidor is among the prisoners who are 
taken at the siege of Bedmar, and is consigned for 
judgment to Zarca, who is allied with the Moors. 
He is condemned to death, and Silva sees him 
with the rope of the hangman about his neck, his 
countenance white and grand with the radiance 
of the martyr’s recompense. He hurls an anathema 
upon the soul of Silva, his recreant nephew: ‘A 
traitorous leader, false to God and man.’”” ‘A 
knight apostate,’’ and the murderer of the ‘‘ twin 
brother of your father.’’ Wis words fall like a 
rain of fire, and teem with the majestic utterance 
of an outraged prophet, searing the conscience of 
Silva, and driving him to remorse and despair. 
Finding his wild entreaties for the life of his uncle 
unheeded by Zarca, the wild shouts of triumph, as 
he is swung in air, drive him to phrenzy, and with 
a bound he plunges his dagger in the heart of the 
chief. ‘‘ And all the while the silent beat of time 
in each man’s soul, made aching pulses.’’ Don 
Silva is released by the order of the dying chief. 
One instant he pauses to look at Fedalma: 
“ Carrying forever with him, what he fled— 
Her murdered love.” 
Yet once more they meet again, for an eternal 
separation. The Zincali are about to bear the 
body of Zarca to a distant land for sepulture. 
Fedalma grieves for the dead, yet her heart 
hungers for the lost, living love. Presently a 
tall and gray-clad pilgrim arrests her attention 
on the verge of the crowd. After a long contest 
she says: ‘‘ Yes, I will go, for loving me made all 
his misery.’’ Silva tells her, as they stand apart 
that he is going to Rome, ‘‘to be absolved, and 
to seek the right to use his knightly sword again,”’ 
but he adds: 
“I shall drink 
No cup of purest water, but will taste 
Bitter with thy lone hopelessness.” 
But Fedalma strives to console him by the assur- 
ance that she will find her happiness in keeping 
her father’s trust, 
‘“* Though I die alone, 
A hoary woman on the altar step, 
Cold ’mid ashes.” 
To his self-reproach for her father’s loss, she 
nobly replies, ‘‘ in tones, as with slow agony :’’ 
« Calamity comes like a deluge and o’erfloods our crimes, 
Till sin is hidden in woe. You—I—we two 


Grasping we knew not what; that seemed delight 
Opened the sluices of that deep.” 


The dignity, the pathos of the parting scene, 
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swells the heart with sympathetic emotion, and 

the eyes with tears: 

* They knew naught, save that they parted; for their mutual 
aze 

As with their soul’s full speech, forbade their hands 

To seek each other; those oft clasping hands 

Which had a memory of their own, and went 

Widowed of one dear touch forevermore.” 

And thus we leave each to work out an expia- 
tion, whose high allegiance, unmitigated woe and 
deep self-immolation to God and duty, fall like a 
strong tidal wave over a plain of dead carrion, 
washing away in the ebb all foul substances and 
enticing once more to these old homes the flowers 
whose beauty had once brightened its bosom of 
verdure. Sad, inexpressibly sad, is the poem in 
effects ; but as the most salutary lessons are hid in 
the garb of affliction, and often prove our best 
friends, so we may learn herein how repentance 
and atonement for the weightiest sin may con- 
done a wild despair when driven by that revenge 
which 

“Is wrought by the long travail of mankind 
On him who scorns it, and would shape his life 
Without obedience.” 

And so we leave Don Silva, but think tenderly 

of him, with Fedalma, 


* As one who will regain the only life 
Where he is other than apostate—one 
Who seeks but to renew and keep the vows 
Of Spanish knight and noble.” 


There are other incidental characters and strik- 
ing scenes throughout the poem; but our limit 
will not admit them now. Dramatic poems as a 
rule, judged from the standpoint of living action, 
with the accessories of scenic effects, have rarely 
been successful. Yet in every literary era, the 
most gifted poets have essayed this difficult flight, 
and in soaring to this ‘‘dome of many-colored 
glass’’ for a perpetuity of fame, have rarely at- 
tained fruition. We need only refer now to two 
of the most recent examples among the most 
famous. Swinburne’s ‘‘ Bothwel,” and Tennyson’s 
** Mary,”’ both lamentable failures ; a just verdict, 
earned by the bitter animus and perversion of 
historical truths that characterize each. Even 
Byron with his supreme genius has met with but 
limited success; ‘‘ Werner,’’ we believe, being 
the only one of his dramatic poems that has ever 








been put upon the stage, and that owed its chief 
success to the great tragic genius of Macready, 
the sole artist we think who ever assumed the 7é/e. 
We cannot judge the ‘‘ Spanish Gypsy ’’ from this 
standpoint, although under skillful management 
it might be susceptible of striking dramatic effects. 

When George Eliot’s labor of life has ended 
and her works are weighed in the balance, this 
poem will attain higher appreciation, and in con- 
junction with ‘‘ Romola,’’ and through the might 
of that exalted and reverential spirit which per- 
vades their general tone, these works will be the 
chosen tablets upon which will be graven her 
most enduring fame. 

Within a few months, two of the most intel- 
lectually gifted and distinguished women of any 
era have closed their earthly career. Unfortu- 
nately, neither the interior life, nor the produc- 
tions, of either George Sand or Harriet Martineau 
were illumined by those imperishable truths which 
can alone adorn with perennial lustre everything 
upon which their rays fall. Brilliant as were the 
talents of the former, yet for us, the glory of her 
genius lies forever tarnished under the mould of 
Alfred de Muset’s early grave; and the halo that 
encircles all that is virtuously gifted in woman is 
herein clouded by the atheistical principles and 
ethical radicalism of her greatest mental produc- 
tions. Gifted in intellect, gentle and benevolent 
of heart as was Harriet Martineau, yet no ray 
more effulgent than the cold abstractions of Posi- 
tivism, influenced her life or gilded her last hours ; 
no fruit productive of everlasting blessings for 
herself or those who cherish her memory, can be 
garnered from the patriarchial years that crowned 
her days. 

It is sad then to think that the last one of this 
eminent trio, Mrs. Lewes, is walking in the same 
sandy footprints—sad to know that the light she 
follows is delusive—that the hundred talents en- 
trusted to her keeping, although not altogether 
uselessly invested, yet they have been perverted 
from the lustrous setting, the jeweled clasp, which 
alone might link her name in ages yet to come 
with those who, while enriching their own life- 
work, have not proffered stones in lieu of bread, 
or given vessels void of refreshments—but in ex- 
tending aid to the weary and waiting have also 
glorified their own souls. 
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DOMESTIC LIFE IN RUSSIA. 
By S. T. Evens. 


At this particular period of the world’s history 


Russia is, however, a difficult country to become 


the attention of the American people in no very | acquainted with, for the traveller finds himself in 
limited sense is turned toward Russia, and a gen- | an unfamiliar land, peopled by a race of whose 
eral desire is being manifested to know more about | thoughts and feelings he knows as little as he does 
her government, laws, people, and their manners | of their language; and the information he receives 


and customs. This interest is awakened chiefly 
through the agitations and influences growing out 
of her war with Turkey; for at this writing it is 
difficult to tell how the great struggle will termi- 
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ys from the persons he questions is either 

"7 |_' meagre or untrustworthy. 

i Her police regulations are vexatious ; 
and on entering a hotel the traveller is 


A\ 


A RussIAN PATRIARCHAL CHURCH. 


nate, or exactly what part Russia is to play, or | bound, under awkward penalties, to give an ex- 
what position she will occupy among the nations | liaustive account of himself in a book kept for the 
of the Old World in the near future. The friendly | purpose, and not only to enter into intimate rela- 
relations existing between the United States and | tions with the authorities, but to have his mind 


Russia, and the commercial intercourse developed 
make us even more than idle spectators of her 
Movements, successes and defeats. While we as 
a power stand neutral, as a Christian people we 
can scarcely say that we occupy independent 
ground. The triumph of the Cross is more in 
consonance with the Christian heart than that of 
the Crescent. And apart from and independent of 
the Christian and commercial sides of the ques- 
tions at issue, the American people have many 
other reasons for feelings of friendship for Russia, 
and a desire to learn more concerning her people. 











made up as to his plans, and to purchase a permis 
de séjour or de voyage for a certain number of 
days; and this leave must not be exceeded without 
an authoritative extension of it. 

The travelling arrangements for those who choose 
to use rail or steamer are pleasant, if one does not 
object to a rather oppressive atmosphere in the 
carriages, for during the greater part of the year 
the Russian’s chief idea is to protect himself 
against the inclement climate; and as he keeps 
the windows and doors of the public conveyances 


heremetically closed, involuntary contact with him 
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becomes anything but agreeable. But if the trav- 
eller wishes to gain an intimate acquaintance with 
Russia, and to see what is the real life of the 
people apart from towns and highways, he must 
be prepared to take many a long and tedious 
journey in a kind of lumbering cradle on wheels, 
or peasant’s springless cart; for in some vehicle of 
this kind he will have to be bumped and jolted 
the livelong day, plagued with dust and heat in 
the summer, and in winter liable to frost-bite and 
snow-blindness; while he will probably be unable 
to get any food beyond what he carries with him, 
except black bread, pickled cucumbers, and some- 
times eggs. 

The northern portion of Russia consists chiefly 
of forest-land and morass, plentifully supplied with 
water, and broken up by numerous patches of 
cultivation ; and the villages are generally com- 
posed of gray huts built on each side of a straight 
road which at times becomes a river of mud. 

The big white church with its fine pear-shaped 
cupolas rising out of a bright green roof; the 
meadow in the foreground, through which mean- 
ders a sluggish stream; the whitewashed manor- 
house, with a veranda in front, standing on a bit 
of rising ground, and half concealed by a cluster 
of old rich-colored pines; none of these details 
are beautiful in themselves, but all combine to 
form a very pleasant picture when seen from a 
distance, especially in the soft evening twilight. 

The style of architecture exhibited in some of 
the buildings, however, is very elaborate, and 
occasionally we come across edifices quite im- 
posing. The Russian Patriarchal Church, shown 
in connection with this article, while it presents 
the pear-shaped cupolas, gives us evidence of 
artistic and mechanical taste and skill. 

Every little household in these villages is a kind 
of primitive labor association, the members of 
which have all things in common, and submit to 
the arbitrary will of the Khosain or head of the 
family ; while the wife of the Russian peasant is a 
very unromantic style of female, with very little 
sentiment in her otherwise kindly nature ; but she 
manages to bring up her children on what is the 
veriest pittance of a wage, in a manner that would 
do credit to many better situated English. peasant- 
women. In the northeastern provinces of Russia 
the peasant has an extremely hard fight to main- 
tain against the hostile forces of Nature, his field- 
labor sometimes resulting in no gain at all. He 





makes a living in various ways; and for whole 
days he wanders through the trackless forests in 
search of game; or he spends a month away from 
his home, fishing in some distant lake; or else 
devotes the summer to deep-sea fishing, bringing 
home, if he is lucky and frugal, enough money to 
tide him and his family over the winter. 

From an excellent work on Russia, by D. M. 
Wallace, to which we are indebted for many facts, 
we glean this ‘‘ family budget,’’ which will give a 
good idea of the expenditure of a peasant house- 
hold in the northern part of Russia: £7 spent on 
rye meal (2240 pounds), to supply the deficit of 
the harvest; £3 on clothes, tackle and ammuni- 
tion; and £2 5s. paid in taxes. The income, 
during a tolerably prosperous year, was £12 55., 
chiefly obtained from the sale of game and fish. 

As the peasant family of the old type is a kind 
of primitive association in which the members 
have their goods in common, so the village may 
be described as a primitive association on a larger 
scale. This association embodies, in a degree, 
the idea that is now being agitated and discussed 
in our own country. The codperative associations 
and labor-trades unions are but developments of 
the same idea in other forms. In Russia, this 
association has an administrator at its head, whose 
power is limited by the will of the Heads of 
Households themselves, forming a kind of village 
parliament, which is directly responsible to the 
State for the due and timely payment of all tithes 
and taxes. Various are the matters with which the 
village parliament has to deal, from the election 
of office-holders and the periodical collection of 
the taxes up to the redistribution of communal 
lands—a subject which is often the occasion of 
lively scenes. But when once a decision is given, 
it is respected as scrupulously as any of the 
‘*Acts’’ of the House of Commons in England. 
In order to enable the reader to better understand 
the peasant character, we have prepared several 
sketches, and they illustrate several phases of 
peasant life. One of these shows us ‘‘ A Russian 
Peasant, or Serf,’’ with his rustic staff and sack. 
This subject is beyond the middle-life period, and 
with his heavy, gray beard and fur cap, presents a 
a robustness of physique and an intelligence of 
expression that speak well for the race. 

Younger life is seen in the picture of ‘‘ Russian 
Peasant Girls.’’ These two figures give a better 
idea of the style of dress, features and expressions, 
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than a mere pen-picture possibly could. The old | entered a church and commended his undertaking 
log cabin home is also better when seen than | to the protection of the saints, then killed the 
described. Our engraving of ‘‘A Peasant Mother | attaché in question. It is a species of grim fanat- 
and Child’’ will aiso help’ 
us to better understand the 
domestic life of this people. 

Thus we see in Russia 
the ‘“‘Commune,”’ or ‘‘ mir’’ 
as it is called there, in full 
working order; and in a 
country ruled over by a des- 
potic monarch it is perhaps 
the nearest approach to mu- 
nicipal or constitutional in- 
stitutions that can with 
safety be attempted. The 
mir was instituted by the 
present Emperor or Czar, 
when he carried out that 
wise and humane act which 
will forever be associated 
with his name—namely, the 
emancipation of the serfs; 
and it has scarcely been 
long enough in existence 
yet to predict what form it 
may ultimately assume. 

This liberation from one My 
form of bondage of so ; = I 
many human beings will \ 
ever make sacred the me- 
mory of this monarch. 

The Russian peasantry 
are, for the most part, 
grossly superstitious, and 
this may be owing in no 
small degree to the very 
inferior religious teaching 
to which they are accus- 
tomed; for we are told that 
they have not the faintest 
conception of anything like 
an inner religious life, but 
are the slaves of mere rites A RussUAN PEASANT, On Suny. 
and ceremonies. For ex- 


ample, though a robber will kill a peasant on the | icism which binds the masses in Russia. The 
highway, such are his religious scruples, that he will | shrines in the public places are crowded with 
not eat a piece of cooked meat which he may find | worshippers, who cover with their kisses the 
in his victim’s cart, because perhaps it is a fast- | gilded pictures, while showers of small coins or 
day; and an artisan when about to break into the | copper money rattle into the boxes which the 
house of an Austrian attaché in St. Petersburg, first | priests hold in their hands. From these and 
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other circumstances, we are warranted in saying | | great changes which are taking place, and by 
that the Russo-Greek Church is about the most | which the old spirit of caste.is dying out; while 
debased form of Christianity. |a number of nobles are infusing new ideas into 
mercantilé circles. Far 
above the trading classes 
stand the members of the 
official circles, who spend 
their days at their desks, 
and while away their even- 
ings at card-playing, which 
is carried on to an extent 
unsurpassed in any country 
in Europe. This is doubt- 
less owing to the eternal 
dullness which pervades 
Russian towns, but which 
one of their poets has de- 
clared to be the essential 
characteristic of Russian 
provincial life. 

We come now to the 
nobles of Russia, of whom 
there is a very considerable 
number; but very small 
value is attached to a mere 
title, and there are hundreds 
of Princes and Princesses 
who have not the right to 
appear’ at court, and who 
would not be admitted into 
what is called in St. Peters- 
burg Za Société, or for mat- 
ter of that, into refined 
society in any country. For 
instance, not long ago a 
certain Prince Krupotkin 
gained his living as a cab- 
man in the Russian capital. 
The only genuine Russian 
title is Knyaz, which is com- 
monly translated ‘‘ Prince.” 
The bearers of this title are 
the descendants of Rurik, 
of the Lithuanian Ghedi- 
min, of the Tartar chiefs 

Not very high above the working classes of the | who were officially recognized by the Czars, and 
towns in the matter of intellectual culture, come | of fourteen families who adopted it by imperial 
the traders. Many of them are very rich, but | command during the last two centuries. Peter 
exceedingly ignorant, and do not bear a high | the Great introduced the foreign titles of Count 
character for honesty; but like every other class | and Baron, he and his successors conferring the 
in Russia, this one is also being affected by the | title of Count on sixty-seven families, and of 
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Baron on ten. Of the noble families, very few | government the two races may enjoy a great amount 
are rich, and none of them possess a shadow of | of good fellowship and freedom, without any 
political influence. | reference whatever to religious differences. 


In Russia there are more 
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landed proprietors, but it 
must not be inferred from 
this that they are equal in 
point of wealth to our mil- 
lionaires in the United 
States, or the landed gentry 
in England. Such is very 
far from being the case, for 
many of them are in a state 
of poverty, the weaithy ones 
not exceeding four thousand 
in number. This latter class 
includes two distinct schools 
of land-owners, so to speak ; 
those of the old school 
being described ‘‘as con- 
tented, good-natured, hos- 
pitable, but indolent, apath- 
etic, and dull;’’ while those 
of the latter are a roystering, 
boisterous set, fond of drink- 
ing and dissipation, and 
possessing a morbid passion 
for sport of all kinds, how- 
ever demoralizing or degra- 
ding it may be. 

Many travellers in Russia 
have been astonished and 
not a little disgusted with 
the depravity of official life. 
The taking of bribes by 
persons in authority seems 
to be general, and has been 
represented as arising in 
some measure from the in- 
adequacy of salaries. From 
whatever cause, this forms 
a blot on Russian society, 
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which we hope may disap- A PEASANT MOTHER ANb CHILD. 
pear with the progress of 
education and intelligence. All are loyal subjects of the Czar, to whom all 


In Russia, it is somewhat satisfactory to learn, | Russians, of whatever rank or religion, yield an 
Mohammedans and Christians get on very well | unhesitating and child like obedience. But even 
together, and not only help each other, but take | this great measure of loyalty does not prevent 
it in turns to be at the head of their several Com- | them from occasionally resisting his authority when 
munes. This shows that under a tolerably good | great interests are at stake, as is proved by the 
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existence through many centuries of a secret society 
called the ‘‘ Raskol,’’ which all the known power of 
Russian Emperors has failed to dissolve. So long 
as the Czar, however, identifies himself with the 
enthusiasm of his subjects, and especially with the 
religious portion of them, his authority within his 
dominions is irresistible; but should his policy 
ever come into collision with the teachings of the 
clergy and the feelings of their flock, the reverence 
paid to his sovereignty might be rudely shaken. 

The saddest sight in Russia to a traveller is the 
manner in which civil prisoners are treated. It is 
a common spectacle to see three or four hundred 
poor wretches on their way to Siberia under a 
military escort; for most of them are chained 
together in couples, while the women and children 
who have elected to share their bread-winners’ lot 
have also to submit to be treated as criminals. 
Poorly clad, and apparently half starved, the 
wonder is that any of the party should ever sur- 
vive the dreadful journey. A Russian criminal 
condemned to exile is sent away with very little 
ceremony; but when an officer of the army or 
other person of note has been sentenced to banish- 
ment for life, he is dressed in full uniform, and 
led to a scaffold in some public place. In the 
presence of the crowd he is made to kneel while 
his epaulets and decorations are torn from his 
coat and his sword broken over his head. He is 
declared legally dead ; his estates are confiscated, 
and his wife can consider herself a widow if she 
so chooses. From the scaffold he starts on his 
journey for Siberia. His wife and children, sisters 
or mother, can follow or accompany him if they 
choose, but only on condition that they share his 
exile. 

Mr. Arnold, in his book entitled ‘‘ Through 
Persia by Caravan,’’ relates how, when passing 
through Russia, he saw a party of prisoners em- 
barked on board a steamer on the river Volga. 
They were positively caged amid-ship, so that 
every part of the interior could be seen, just as 
in the lion-houses of the Zoological Gardens, with 
this difference—that in the case of the prisoners 
there was no overhanging roof to prevent rain 
or sunshine from pouring in upon their wretched- 
ness. At the back of the cage there was a /air 
common to all, without distinction of sex or age. 
And when all were secured, including the guiltless 
women and children, fights occurred for the places 
least exposed to the east wind. This is a system 





which must surely fade away beneath that publi- 
opinion which is fast becoming too strong for even 
autocratic monarchs to despise; for we are told 
that the emancipation of the Russian serfs has 
made a vast legal, social, and material improve- 
ment in the lower orders of the people; and it 
is to the people that the world will look for that 
much-needed reform which will enable Russia, 
perhaps at no distant day, to take an honorable 
place amongst civilized nations. 

We know that in England a zi//age has a church, 
but no market ; that a Aam/ef¢ signifies a collection 
of houses too small to have a parish church ; that 
a town contains both a market and a church, and 
that a céty, in a legal sense, is an incorporated 
borough, which is, or has been, the location of 
a bishop’s see; but exactly why a village was so 
called was the important query. Here, in the 
United States, the names of such places are never 
used in such a restricted sense. No requirements 
so explicit hem in and cramp the use of the words. 
But if we go back to the time when the Gauls and 
Lombards invaded Rome, we learn that village 
was used in an entirely different and still more 
contracted sense than the word as now used in 
England. In this connection an anecdote is re- 
lated by Mr. Wallace, who, upon one accasion 
when travelling on the great plain which stretches 
from the Sea of Azov to the Caspian, observed 
on the map the name ‘“‘ Shotlandskaya Koloniya’’ 
(Scotch colony). Being curious to ascertain why 
a village was so called, he made a pilgrimage 
thither and made inquiry. No one could tell 
him; but at last he was advised to ask an old 
Circassian, who was supposed to be learned in 
local antiquities. To this man he put a question 
in the Russian tongue, explaining that he was a 
Scotchman, and hoped to be able to find a fellow- 
countryman in the village; whereupon the old 
Circassian replied in broad Scotch: ‘* Why, man, 
I am a Scotchman too!’’ He explained, however, 
that he was only a ‘‘ Circassian Scotchman,’’ being 
a native of the Caucasus; and as a child, had been 
purchased and brought up by the Scotch mission- 
aries, who were then patronized by Alexander I., 
but were suppressed in the year 1835 by Nicholas. 

The history of Russia is one of thrilling interest, 
and while we have merely given a sketch of her 
civil life, her military record abounds with the 
daring and heroic, and to it we may some other 
time invite the attention of our readers. 
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BEGUILED—A STRANGE HISTORY. 


By WarRNER WALTERS. 


IN= TWO PARTS.—PART I. 


IT is not ours to separate 

The tangled skein of will or fate, 

To show what metes or bounds should stand 
Upon the soul’s debatable land. 


‘* Mine has been a strange life. As far back as 
I can remember I have felt that I was not like 
other men,’’ musingly muttered Francois Faber; 
and seeing Leila Brosius about to utter something 
deprecatory of his statement, he lifted his black 
eyes filled with weird power to hers, whose full- 
ness suggested the richest purple of the pansy, and 
continued, more distinctly: ‘‘ Do not obstruct my 
speech, Miss Brosius; like the brook in yonder 
meadow, I am not often impelled to rise above 
my bounds, and this June night, with its sullen 
moon-glare and oppressive air, invites my con- 
fidence. See you, I will not so much as flatter 
you by suggesting the presence of an appreciative 
listener. As I said, I cannot recall the time when 
I did not feel isolated, and as if I were of another 
race of beings; and often have I imagined that in 
place of the senses and motives of ordinary mor- 
tals, this frame encased the nervous tissue and 
brain cords of an inhabitant of Saturn or Mars. I 
do not come under ordinary laws; indeed, I suspect 
myself at times of being an Antarchistic. There 
are few things which seem to please earth’s resi- 
dents that possess a charm for me. Some of the 
mystic poets, Browning, Poe and Walt Whitman ; 
some of the weird creations of the painters as 
well as the more sombre moods of Beethoven, 
Weber, Wagner, or St. Saens, find for me, in that 
mystery we call the emotions, an answering chord. 
Here I am, at twenty-six, nothing but a dreamer. 
My father was wrapt in the study of old books, 
and my mother, whose face, other than a painted 
semblance, I never saw, was, I feel, like me, a 
visionary. Both have gone hence, and I and an 
older brother remain. You, of course, have never 
seen Bertram! What a glorious fellow he is! so 
charged with vigor and electricity—a Bayard 
and a Crichton. There are no megrims or ma/aise 
spots in his composition. He attracts, I repel ; 
he the positive, I the negative pole of the Fabers. 
Wheresoever he goes, he draws all men after him, 

















while I shun society, for I carry with me the 
vapors of a mental charnel house. Joined to a 
handsome person and the face of an Apollo, he 
possesses those subtleties of speech and personal 
refinement that craze women, and make him a 
demi-god among men. 

‘I have lived here but a year. No one here- 
abouts knows of me or mine. This house, with 
its spectre-ridden air attracted me, and I purchased 
it, and brought into it my only friends, an organ, 
an easel, and the few books I read. Some day 
you will honor me by looking at the rare old 
furniture, the collection of arms, my toxicological 
curiosities, and other matters which I have gathered 
about me. My brother is in Europe, and I wist 
not when he will return, for he finds in me any- 
thing but a companion. Do you wonder at it; 
having met me, the Frankenstine of this village? 
When I saw you some weeks ago from my window, 
there came the thought that you were not as these 
plodding, idealess villagers; I wanted to come 
out and bid you welcome to tread the many ramb- 
ling paths that run madly through the land. You 
see I allow no one fo disturb the rioting of the 
vines and shrubbery. I am my own gardener, 
and only when humanity is asleep I venture from 
my room, and follow, with a sense of freedom, 
their windings. Here a vine has encroached on 
the pathway—I turn it from its course; now a tree 
has fallen over the spot my feet would take—I 
tear it from its bed and triumph over ‘ natural 
selection’ by casting it back. No eye watches 
me, and I know that I rule with despotic will, in 
the silent watches of the night, let those who will 
rule by day. Zhen they are many; but in the 
night season, none dispute my law.”’ 

««Save one,’’ reverently said the half-dazed 
maiden. 

‘*Who else can wander through these paths 
when darkness calls upon the sons of men to seek 
their pillow ?”’ 

‘*An eye that never slumbers nor sleeps,’’ re- 
sponded the half-startled girl, as she rose to go. 

‘*Do you then think that He concerns himself 
about Francois Faber, into whose body the spirit 
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of another planet is infused? What has He to do 
with me?”’ 

‘* God ruleth over all,”’ she decisively returned, 
moving toward the stone-arched gate. 

Francois Faber followed, and as he walked 
quietly by her side, his slight, graceful figure was 
more distinctly seen.. His was a singularly pallid 
face, doubtless from much in-door life, else the 
sun’s light would have bronzed or tinted with 
color his regular features. His intensely black 
eyes and scarlet lips spoke also of the hermit. 
The expression of his face was that of questioning 
wonder, but about his lips there seemed to play 
glimpses both of a fine humor and firmness, the 
latter predominating. On his head was a broad 
sombrero, from beneath which stray curling locks 
escaped. 

‘Miss Brosius, I beg of you not to think of me 
as amonomaniac. I often allow my thoughts ta 
entertain strange vagaries, and I have amused 
myself with such success in this direction that 
often for the time they seem real; but I am not so 
wild a creature as to hold them in sober earnest. 
You know the imagination is a source of wonderful 
amusement, and I, with a life much contained 
within its own orbit, have cultivated the faculty as 
I would a fine art. Were it necessary to be less 
exclusive, and associate more with my fellow-men, 
I would be found practical enough,’’ said the 
youth. 

‘*T am glad to hear thee say that, Mr. Faber,’’ 
heartily responded the maiden. ‘‘I was almost 
ready to declare thee a misanthrope, or one with 
perverted mental sight. Thee will not take offence 
at my plain speech, I trust ?’’ 

‘*Far from it. It is in happy contrast to the 
ordinary hollow speech of the present day,’’ he 
answered, and extending his hand to the beautiful 
girl as she passed out of the gate, cordially con- 
cluded, ‘‘I hope you will honor this forlorn, old 
place, by using it whenever you feel so disposed. 
I am convinced we are yet to be great friends.’’ 

Leila Brosius, whose graceful form receded in 
the shadows beyond the gate, had come into this 
irregular little village of Granville, with her aunt 
as a chaperone, to escape the noisy bustle of the 
city, where her father was engrossed in business. 
Not long before, her mother, a Friend, but not after 
the strictest sect, had closed her eyes upon things 
earthly; ever since, Leila had been longing to 
leave the city, and get among the hills and verdant 





fields that had been so dear to her mother. The 
mother’s beautiful complexion and gentle manners 
were bequeathed to the daughter. Her beauty 
was not suggestive of the city, with its wonderfully 
clear, white and vivid color, which often dyed the 
dimples on the rounded cheek with the color of 
the bright blood which coursed beneath. She 
was ‘‘in the world, but not of the world.’’ Pos- 
sessed of the present susceptibilities, and ignorance 
of the world and its wickedness, her thoughts 
were as pure and undefiled as the waxen bloom of 
the camelia. Under the training and guardian- 
ship of a sensitive mother, her intercourse had 
been with the grave and unexcitable ‘‘ Friends ;’’ 
beyond their walk and conversation she knew but 
little, since her mother had watched over her 
speech and conduct with jealous care. She was 
an only child, and on her education the mother 
with patient hand and watchful eye had bent her 
energies. Wholly unused to the great world out- 
side the mother’s kingdom, as innocent as a little 
child, there yet burned beneath a calm exterior, 
fervid emotions inherited from her father. She 
little knew the dangerous paths she now must tread, 
since the gentle yet firm hand of the mother 
would no more guide her footsteps. Mr. Kingslake 
Brosius had made a love-match with her mother, 
and under her mild sway had found but little 
exercise for the glowing temper of his character, 
with its violent likes and dislikes; his warm 
affections and impetuous speech had lain erdu. 
Naturally, now that tempering element in the 
household was eliminated, the genuine quality of 
the man would come to the surface, and put in 
play new springs of action and emotion for Leila. 
The father, having resigned the care of the child 
to the mother, did not grasp the subtleties and 
modes of the mother’s training. It was therefore 
a dangerous era in the life of the maiden’s history, 
and at sixteen, when the heart and the sensibilities 
are so acute, the change of the guiding and mould- 
ing power was/not likely to be for Leila’s good. 
Neither father nor daughter knew of the whirlpool 
into which their lives were turning. Dorcas Bro- 
sius, the aunt, seemed the most convenient person 
at hand to attend Leila on her summer vacation, 
but she was far from the best chaperone; the scope 
of her life was by far too limited, and without being 
positively a fool, she gave many of the indications 
of one. Her life was retrospective ; the present 
had no pleasure for her, and so she lived in the rush- 
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light of by-gone days. Leila had now been in 
Granville several weeks, and for her shorter ram- 
bles had, by some kind of ‘‘natural selection,”’ 
made the Faber grounds a daily visit, just as many 
people are nowhere else contented than in a cer- 
tain chair, and a certain spot in the universe is to 
some a matter of more importance than aught 
beside. From a hurried glance to a bow; from 
that to an exchange of saluations; from that to 
meteorological comparisons; from that to a com- 
bination of all, and interchange of half-dozen of 
sentences, the acquaintance had progressed which 
at last resuited in the interview above given. 

Of Francois Faber, the villagers knew positively 
nothing; and in lieu of fact, surmises and fiction 
were invented. No man can live to himself, in 
a country town, save at the expense of his repu- 
tation, which would be a horible reflection, did 
one not also remember, it is barely possible should 
he be gregarious, even then to preserve immaculate 
his character. He was a revelation to the fresh, 
pure-hearted girl, and his assertion that his spirit 
was that of another sphere was hardly too violent 
an expression to indicate the light in which she 
viewed his wild theories. Everything belonging 
to him excited her curiosity, and she burned to 
see the inside of his house and to know more of 
his history. He repelled and attracted, both; 
the sweet, half-mirthful smile of his face, was, to 
her as a rift in the clouds, through which came 
glimpses of the sun and the spirit-land ; her weird 
ideas and the often grotesque language in which 
he clothed them, were as dense, sullen clouds, 
which could only be parted by his radiantly 
engaging smile. 

Dorcas and Leila Brosius were seated in the 
little parlor of their boarding house several even- 
ings later; a lamp, giving out but a ghost of a 
light, quivered on the centre-table, by which one 
could barely distinguish the peacock’s feathers, a 
pair of highly colored vases, and some daguerreo- 
types folded in exact triangles on the mantel; 
the table upon which the lamp stood was rather 
more plainly discernable, with its half-dozen books 
piled in grim regularity about the edge; the vol- 
umes with the brightest binding carefully placed 
on top, each pile elevated to the exact height of its 
neighbors by the insertion of worn school-books, 
and here and there a Patent Office or United 
States Coast Survey Report about the wall; also, 
at uncompromising distances were planted the 





chairs; and each of the four sides supported a 
print, with staring red water, or blue moons, and 
other lithographic wonders. But why prolong the 
description when the world knows by heart the 
‘*best room’’ of the extreme rural population. 
The elderly woman set apart, with book in hand ; 
but to look at her eyes, one felt it a violent pre- 
sumption to say she was reading. Leila sat in the 
daintiest of white wrappers (for the mother had 
not insisted that her daughter should don Quaker 
habits, unless she herself should so elect, when 
grown to womanhood), her dainty feet playing 
hide-and-seek with the ruffling, and a bunch of 
bright color at her throat. The twilight was not 
so gloomy as to hide the figure of the graceful girl, 
nor to darken the fair arms thrown over her head. 
Half-startled, she rose to answer the tap on the 
door-frame; the door itself being thrown back to 
admit all the air. 

‘““Were you eating the Lotus leaf?”’ inquired 
Francois Faber, extending his hand towards her. 

‘* Thee speaketh in parables,’’ quietly responded 
the maiden, astonished beyond measure at the call, 
which for Francois was an unheard-of act. 

He quoted— 


How sweet it were, hearing the downward stream, 
With half-shut eyes ever to seem 

Falling asleep in a half-dream; 

So dream and dream, like yonder amber light, 
Which will not leave the myrrh-bush on the height 
To hear such other's whispered speech, 

Eating the Lotus ;” 


and then went on to explain his meaning. After 
he had concluded, she apologized for her ignorance 
by telling him of her mother’s faith, and even 
as she spoke the tears came into her eyes, and her 
voice quivered as she thought of the gentle hand 
that would no more caress her shining hair. With 
sympathetic voice he led the conversation to other 
matters; and there was no trace of misanthrope 
or visionary in the lively persiflage that issued from 
his lips. Leila listened in wrapt pleasure to the 
dainty fancies or merry ‘‘ quips and quirks’’ of the 
speaker ; it was all so new, and opened up the 
heretofore unknown possibilities of the English 
language. When, at length, he rose to go, he 
remarked: ‘It will give me great pleasure to have 
you call and examine my collection of dr%c-a-brac, 
if you care for such things. Those who have made 
these matters a study assure me that it contains 
some very rare articles. You will persuade Miss 
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Dorcas Brosius to come, will you not?’’ he said, 
turning to Leila. 

‘‘Oh! I should like it above all things, and 
aunt Dorcas, thee will desert thy book. Cannot 
thee go to-morrow morning?” she asked; and 
to the eager demand the aunt gave a dignified 
assent. 

The morrow found them walking up the path 
that led to Faber’s house, under the guidance of 
Francois, he having espied them from his window. 
If possible, he was more gracious than the evening 
before, and kept up a running talk which amused 
and sometimes startled the visitors. The collec- 
tions of curious articles, which included arms, 
idols, carvings, coins, strange pictures, mosaics, 
and many other things new to the fair, were ex- 
amined and wondered at; Francois entertaining 
them with their half jocular and half mystical 
histories. Leila began to almost reverence the 
owner of so many new things, and the nonchalart 
manner in which he alluded to them; as for her- 
self, she hardly dared to touch them; she opened 
wide her eyes at the squat grotesqueries of some 
Chinese and Japanese idols, and turned pale as 
Francois explained the mummies, and was persuaded 
to feel of the wonderful gold and silver fabrics 
from Russia, and a roll or two of valuable lace ; 
but her eyes sparkled when he placed before her a 
velvet mat, on which were arranged a number of 
precious stones. With a child’s simplicity she ex- 
claimed, as he unlocked a cabinet in which were a 
number of pearls, diamonds and other precious 
stones: ‘* These are beautiful ; I like these best,’’ 
holding a beautiful pearl to the light. 

‘*Will you not keep it as a souvenir of your 
visit ?’’? quickly responded Francois, who acknowl- 
edged to himself that it was a fitting emblem of 
the fair maiden, and that in many, many years he 
had not experienced the pleasure he was now pass- 
ing through. 

** No, no, I cannot despoil thy collection.” 

‘«See,’’ he eagerly exclaimed, selecting a 
number of others from the case, ‘‘ there are plenty 
more, surely you will take a mere pebble, a pretty 
stone ; you know the Eastern custom that to be 
friends one must break bread at a friend’s table; 
we are to be great friends, are we not? and so you 
must accept this trifle from me.”’ 

She looked up into his face, and answered : 

‘¢ Thee should not deceive me, for well I know 
that this is of much value; the Bible doth speak 
of the exceeding value of pearls.’’ 





‘* Well, if it is the value of the gift you object 
to, let me give you one whose beauty is even 
greater than the pearl, but by reason of its abund- 
ance, it is not greatly prized,’’ taking from another 
drawer an opal of exceeding beauty and lustre, 
and putting it in her dimpled hand. ‘The pearl,’’ 
he continued, ‘‘ is not of such great value after all ; 
this is the much more precious stone,’’ pointing to 
a diamond which glittered among the other gems. 

‘*Thee will not mock me,’’ she asked, ‘if I 
accept this stone, whose tints are lovely as the 
rainbow; I cannot take it from thee if it is of 
great value.”’ 

‘It has no value for me, unless you take it; if 
you do not, I will throw it in yonder stream,’’ 
pointing to the river which could be seen through 
the curtained windows at no great distance. ‘I 
want you to see a picture that stands in my room,”’ 
he hastily added ; ‘‘ Come with me,’’ and he led 
her to a beautifully adorned room, in the middle 
of which stood an easel, on which a newly-painted 
picture was affixed. It was the portrait of a noble 
face, and evidently the loving work of one who had 
pursued his study with enthusiasm. It was of a 
face bronzed with exposure, but one in which the 
outlines or expression had never been marred with 
sin or evil passion ; although the smile on the lips 
was gentle and full of sweetness, the eyes had a 
shade as if they had known some poignant sorrow ; 
there was a world of power, will and endurance 
limned thereon. Perhaps the expression of intel- 
lectual power and strong mental faculties was the 
most pronounced stamp on the face, after the 
noble mould of the head and the indication of 
noble purpose. It was a handsome face, and the 
apparent seat of all virtues. Leila looked in 
silence for a time, and then turning to Francois, 
who regarded her with watchful eyes, half whis- 
pered : 

‘* This is thy brother ?”’ 

Francois nodded assent. 

A little longer she gazed, and then asked : 

‘«Thy brother’s face is full of all manner of 
good things; I would know him, his face is so 
noble and so strong. When will he come to thy 
home ?”’ 

‘*T hope Bertram will come to me before long; 
you should know him Miss Brosius, this picture 
but half tells the story; no nobler and more 
chivalric soul than Bertram’s exists.’’ 

‘* Methinks that King David’s face must have 
been like unto this,’’ she mused, her eyes never 
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wandering from the portrait. For some minutes 
she stood looking as if she would read its every 
line and feature, then turning away, they left the 
room in silence. While the party were walking 
down the path, Francois asked : 

‘Miss Brosius, I have a great favor to ask of 
you; you will grant it ?”’ 

‘«If it be in reason, I could not deny thee, after 
this morning’s pleasure.”’ 

‘¢ Will you give me a couple of sittings? I would 
have your picture as a companion portrait to that 
of my brother’s; I would then have my Bayard 
and the ‘ Sinless Child.’ ”’ 

For a moment she turned her pure eyes to his as 
ifto read their meaning, and then spoke: 

‘*Wouldst thee call my face that of a ‘sinless 
child ?’’’ 

‘Yes ; for nowhere else have I ever seen so per- 
fect an embodiment of the thought ; 

Gentle she was and full of love, 
With voice exceedingly sweet, 
And eyes of dove-like tenderness, 
Where joy and sadness meet.” 


‘*T cannot grant thy request; with such a title 
the picture would savor too much of vanity. I 
am far from being sinless; I know my heart is full 
of wickedness, and my steps of guile.”’ 

** You will accede to my request, will you not, 
if I forego the title ?’’ 

‘‘T fear the thought proceedeth from vanity, 
but I would see myself in a picture, and will do as 
thou dost desire,’’ quietly answered Leila, and 
then bidding him adieu, they left the grounds. 

It was not long before Leila received a note 
from Francois asking her to give the writer the 
first sitting. At the hour appointed both ladies 
were on hand, and the work of painting com- 
menced at once. 

To the right of the sitter, on another easel, the 
portrait of Francois’s brother stood, and to it 
Leila often turned her liquid eyes. There was a 
strange fascination in that noble face. As her eyes 
rested upon it, she asked herself a thousand ques- 
tions, and at last so intent were her thoughts that 
she passed from this present, living being, into 
that mysterious country we call dream or trance- 
land. Her eyes were wide open, and yet it was 
not the things of earth she saw, but the phantasies 
of Castilian castle-building. Who has measured 
the boundaries of that mental springtide, or de- 
scribed the wealth of its storehouses! It is as if 





one were suspended between earth and heaven in 
an exhilarating ether, in which the poet, the 
painter, and the musician were plying all their arts 
with superhuman skill to mould their work with 
the richest skill. 

With the subject in suspension the artist worked 
rapidly, and caught with facile power the pose and 
contour of Leila’s face. Dorcas, too, had taken 
wings and was pursuing some youthful labyrinth, 
from which she was not wrested by a question 
directed to the painter; 

‘* Hast thou heard from thy brother lately ?”’ 

‘*No, Miss Brosius, I have not; but I am daily 
expecting a letter. I would like to read you some 
extracts when it does come. Iam sure you would 
enjoy them, for Bertram is a rare writer, and the 
country through which he is travelling is one full 
of romance and adventure. 

The next time Leila came, Francois announced 
the reception of a letter, and in a quiet corner he 
read the epistle. It was indeed as he had promised, 
well worth listening to; the diction was at once so 
clear and polished, while both the descriptive and 
narrative portions were not devoid of excitement. 
Leila heard like one whose soul was actually parch- 
ing for its contents. When he had finished she 
sighed, and shook off the intensity with which she 
had listened. 

‘Ts that all thee thinkest will interest me ?’’ she 
inquired. 

**About all. I had written him concerning you, 
and he devotes considerable space to questions and 
surmises. I shall have to entreat your forgiveness, 
Miss Brosius, for having made use of your name, 
and in my feeble way having attempted to describe 
your face and character. Flat burglary as ever 
was committed, was it not? You must be aware 
that Bertram has no other correspondent. You 
can imagine, too, what a godsend your appearance 
on the stage must be to both of us. Heretofore 
my letters have been little else than small-beer 
chronicles, but the entrance of Miss Brosius gives 
me a subject fraught with great interest. As some 
reparation for the cool method in which I have | 
introduced you to a stranger, I cannot do less than 
accede to the request I see in your eyes, and read 
you what Bertram has further to say :’’ 

‘* Indeed it is a source of no little pleasure that 
I understand from your letter that you have broken 
through your reserve and made the acquaintance 
of so charming a young lady as I imagine Miss 
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Brosius to be. I find myself picturing her appear- 
ance, and gathering from your words some idea of 
her characteristics. Although you but hint it, I 
imagine that she is a femme ingenue—more rare 
than half the world imagines. In my travels 
through Arabia and India, and among some of the 
African colonies where one has been taught to 
believe this trait abounds, I have found positively 
none of the sex to whom I would apply the ad- 
jective. Such a character has a great charm for 
me, it is at once so rare and so admirable. Beside 





the belles of society and fashion these modest, art- 
less ones are attractive beyond measure. Now that 
you are so fortunate, Francois, I entreat’ you to 
cherish her acquaintance. The women of the 
present day who queen it in the deau monde seem 
rather to cultivate hauteur and repression than the 
graces of sincerity and the gentler attributes of the 
heart. It is a great temptation to desert my travels 
and come back and see this young girl in whom I 
have taken a wonderful interest. Write me more, 
I pray you, of this lady.’’ 





TWO CELEBRATED CHARACTERS. 


By WALLACE R. STRUBLE. 


WE find two of all the ancients whose lives to 
us seem thronged with the finest incidents of 
intellectual experience. We take these men to 
be instances of the most exquisite and intense 
happiness possible to be enjoyed on earth. They 
were men of more brain than anything else; 
which is to say, that they lived less in the outer 
world than in the inner, They were discoverers 
of new ideas and new forces. More than that, 
they time and again were discoverers overjoyed. 
We scarcely need hint that from the study of 
these two examples, the reader may derive many 
inspiring ideas and elevating lessons. 

First, then, let us pay our attention to Pytha- 
goras. Let us go back through the centuries and 
trace some incidents in the life of this great 
ancient. Thus to do is to gain at once a useful 
lesson, a valuable hint of the prime necessities of 
a good and useful life; it is to see a man who had 
come to be more than a mere user of his hands, 
and more than a mere gleaner with his mind, 
longing and toiling ever after the beautiful and 
grand of the yet unexplored parts of creation, 
All the noble things in the world have taken their 
origin in just such men as was Pythagoras of 
Samos. For Pythagoras was an uncommon man, 
and his works were uncommon works. 

He was the founder of a school of philosophy— 
the Italian school, so called. Yes, he was more 
than that; to use his own words in reply to King 
Leon, he was ‘‘ philosophos’’—a lover of learning 
—not ‘‘ sophas’’—a wise man; ‘‘for the Deity 
alone,”’ he declared, ‘‘is worthy the title of sage.” 
Let us pause upon this profession of Pythagoras, 





the best that was ever made by man. We shall 
then be prepared to learn the greatest things about 
that majestic ancient, without thinking at all to 
ask, ‘* How could this be so?’’ 

At Crotona he built up a great unique society, 
composed of six hundred seekers with him after 
what Socrates in a later age called ‘‘the interior 
beauty of the soul.’’ His opinion on any subject 
of thought was, while he lived, taken by all who 
learned of him, as authority weighty enough to 
supersede the necessity of proof. After his death 
his scholars paid him divine honors. These things 
are only natural corollaries of the life of an ancient 
lover of wisdom. 

History tells us not all of the discoveries made 
by this ‘‘ Fabulous Wonder-Man.’’ We know 
that to his disciples he openly taught doctrines, 
aided by images and symbols, which seemed to 
them divine oracles. We know that he inculcated 
lessons in secret, dispensing with those aids which 
elevated the chosen ones who heard them into 
Pythagoreans. What these latter teachings were, 
we cannot know. Perhaps they contained the 
germs of great theories, which our times see in 
application ; perhaps they embraced sublime truths 
in regard to God and immortality, which none of 
that far-off mythic age, but such as had purged 
their souls of all dross by a long-continued course 
of mental and moral discipline, were capable of 
understanding. There is no voice to settle these 
points. We do but know that in the secret place 
of his private and high instructions, Pythagoras 
communicated discoveries, which only he and 
those who, by having passed the trials prescribed 
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by him, had gained the privilege of hearing the 
familiar words of his wise lips, could feel the 
wonderful enchantment. 

Such a man as this must have gone in thought 
many centuries ahead of hisown. He was capable 
of thinking astonishingly, able to think on into 
future civilizations. What he saw in the beauty 
of reality, would doubtless have been sneered at 
by all his living cotemporaries, except those whom 
he had made in a good degree like himself. It is 
pleasant to imagine that lofty thinker, lingering in 
the enchanting silence of his own deep meditations 
and feeling thrills of rapture now and then, which 
could not but have still remained secrets of his 
own, even if he had tried to communicate them 
to others. We love to imagine him in his eleva- 
tion of life, his quiet dignity, his impressive 
gravity, his temperance, his virtue, his self-control. 
We love to conceive of his face, showing in its 
paleness, not the want of bodily health, but 
the superiority of his restless mind. We love to 
think of him as abstaining habitually from animal 
food, and welcoming with a right relish nearly 
all vegetable. What pleasure to conceive of him 
as one among his pupils living in perfect con- 
cord; rising with them in the morning early 
enough to worship the outbursting sun; then 
determining how the day was to be spent; joining 
with them afterward in reciting Homeric verses, 
or in vocal singing, in order to fit his own and 
their mental powers for the severe activities soon 
to be entered upon ; passing with them then into 
the intense tranquility of serious study; after 
several hours, pausing awhile for a solitary walk, 
in which the mind might indulge itself in happy 
contemplations; then mingling in cheerful con- 
versation and in the performance of various gym- 
nastic exercises; then going to dine on the com- 
mon meal of bread, honey and water; afterward 
attending to public and domestic affairs, to bathing, 
and to the duties of religion ; and then, as the last 
business befose sleep, reviewing what had been 
done during the day. All this it pleases us to 
muse upon, in connection with the genius and 
works of that deep and mysterious man of history— 
Pythagoras. For thus we are taught that the most 
of his life was serenely and mightily intellectual. 

Let us be cautious, right here, lest we forget that 
Pythagoras lived in an age when thinking was not 
so much of a practical and utilitarian process as it 


is in these days. So if we find, in the systems 
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which he built up out of his own discoveries, too 
many mild and subtile conceptions, going to indi- 
cate something of a habit of fanciful idealization, 
we will still have the utmost reverence for the 
great philosopher who professed himself to be a 
‘lover of learning.’’ Although his ideal master- 
pieces are more or less tinged with the mysticism 
of his mystic times, yet Pythagoras was the most 
practical explorer of nature of all that lived when 
he lived. What though he carried his reasonings 
about numbers beyond reason? Did he not discover 
the five regular geometrical bodies, the cube, tetra- 
hedron, octahedron, icosahedron and dodecahedron, 
and did he not originate the multiplication table 
we use to-day? What though he extended his ab- 
stractions in regard to music into hopeless mathe- 
matical subtleties? Will any one deny that he 
developed musical proportions and laws, known, 
even in our times, to be as true as they are beauti- 
ful? What though he taught the absurd doctrine 
of the transmigration of souls? Must we not 
concede that he unfolded new and noble views in 
regard to the origin and destiny of man? What 
though he held certain theories of astronomy 
which, in our age, appear strangely unreasonable ? 
Will we not have to grant that he was the first of 
the ancients to anticipate the system of Coperni- 
cus? Wonderful as it may seem, he believed that 
the sun is the centre of the planetary worlds, and 
that every star is a sun. He knew the causes of 
eclipses and how to predict them. He knew that 
the earth is round, and that its surface is naturally 
divided into five zones, and that the ecliptic is in- 
clined to its equator, and that this same earth 
daily revolves on its axis, and yearly wheels around 
the sun. He had found good reasons for believing 
that the Milky Way gets its whiteness from the 
innumerable little stars which thickly cluster in it, 
and for believing that Lucifer and Hesperus were 
but the same beautiful Venus, bearing in the one 
case her morning, and in the other her evening 
name. And that same early astronomer, who so 
rightly read the ‘‘ heavens of the Lord’’ without 
a telescope, could not fail even to see that the 
other worlds must, like ours, be inhabited by living 
and intelligent beings. 

There may be much, and there may be but little 
of reality in that fine theory in regard to the 
heavenly spheres which has given a magical lustre 
to the name of Pythagoras, that theory which con- 
templates the solar system as arranged with such a 
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reference to number, distance and time, as to 
make it one great harmonious whole, giving forth, 
in the varied movements of its parts through the 
ether, musical tones of the most exquisite melody. 
Little of reality, or much of reality, we say, there 
may be in this gorgeous conception of a grand 
organ, made up of restless planets, spinning and 
glittering around a central sun, the mysterious in- 
tonations of which have been singing, in space, 
through all the ages; certain it is that it points to 
a sublime thoughtfulness, as the habitual peculiarity 
of the genius of its originator. He who, in an 
age when the human race was but in the twilight 
of civilization, could so look away from the earth 
into the heavens, and see the creation of God in 
such a light of almost entrancing beauty and 
glory; tell us, was he not worthy, simply in the 
view one must take of the joy of his experience, to 
have it said of him, that ‘‘ he was the only mortal, 
whom the gods had permitted to hear the harmony 
of the spheres ?”’ 

We can but imperfectly conceive how rich the 
intellectual felicities of Pythagoras must have been 
to him, and how satisfied he must have felt with 
them, as rewards of his patient labor of thought. 

In the second place, let us dwell upon Archi- 
medes. No man of science can hear with indiffer- 
ence the name of Archimedes, for that name is 
inseparable from science itself. From this man, 
this citizen of ancient Syracuse, there came forth 
into the world new scientific truths to change the 
aspects of civilization. He wasa discoverer in more 
than one department of science. He was a mathe- 
matical discoverer. By methods depending on 
developments made by Archimedes, men to-day 
measure their curvilinear surfaces and _ solids. 
What a penetrating mind was his, that he should 
have caught sight of unique relations and laws, 
where a thousand other minds saw nothing! 
What an intellectual Midas was he, that whatever 
he put his thoughts upon should have shone with a 
dazzling gold! 

It was for none but him to take up the sphere 
and the cylinder, and by the discovery of a sur- 
prising proportion existing between the solid con- 
tents of these two magnitudes, when each has a 
base and altitude equal to those of the other, to 
make them tell of the power of one ancient man’s 
genius, to a generation of men more than two 
thousand years distant from his own. It was for 
none but him to take up the circle, and by devel- 





oping the relation of its diameter to its circum- 
ference, to make it a charming celebrator of indi- 
vidual greatness, through all eras of subsequent 
history. 

But, then, this said Archimedes, of whom we 
are speaking, was also a discoverer, and a great one 
too, in practical mechanics. He it was who de- 
veloped the principle of the first compound pulley, 
and the first endless screw. His mind was full of 
mechanical theories, which he himself had con- 
structed and proved true. He daily feasted his 
thoughts on discoveries made in solitude, by his 
ever-devoloping genius. The historians of the past, 
Polybius, Livy, Plutarch, each indulges himself 
in admiration of the Archimedean ingenuity, as 
displayed in the military machines which the 
great discoverer projected and set in operation, 
to repel the attacks of the Romans during the 
siege of Syracuse. 

It is not known, and never will be known, how 
much of mechanics Archimedes carried in his 
mind, which he never found time or means to 
bring into light—how many wonderful arts he 
knew something of, which the circumstances of 
the times, or his own circumstances, would not 
permit him to see brought into useful play—how 
many vast machines lived in his brain, the wheels 
of which were silent to the world’s ears forever. 
Like most, if not all, of the ancient discoverers, 
he himself had to be the one who realized the 
practical applications of his own great develop- 
ments of natural law. In other words, he was 
both a discoverer and an inventor. And hence 
it was that when he had got hold of the theory of 
the compound pulley, he set himself to making 
a compound pulley; and when he discovered the 
principle of the screw, he went and made a screw; 
and when he found out the law, or laws, accord- 
ing to which some great war machine could be 
constructed, he looked about for the material and 
means by which to make it, and if he succeeded 
in finding them, really did make it. Not any 
living man can tell how many discoveries the 
wonderful Syracusan had made, by which it came 
to be suggested to his mind, that if he only had a 
place to stand in without it, he could stir the 
solid globe from its orbit ; but it was known that 
he was a practical man, for all the world has 
learned the Archimedean cry, ‘‘Give me where to 
stand, and I wili move the world !’’ If Archimedes 
died with good volumes of unrevealed mechanics 
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rolled up in his head, it must have been either 
from a want of patronage or because he had no 
point of available action to operate in. 

But, then, Archimedes was a discoverer in still 
another field of science. We have many times 
read of his beautiful discovery in hydrostatics, 
and of the great holiday which took place in his 
soul over it. The reader need not to be told 
about King Hiero’s order for a crown to be made 
of pure gold, and about the deceitful artist who 
added an alloy to it by fraud, and about him who, 
while taking a bath, seized hold of the splendid 
principle, then for the first time discovered, that 
a body immersed in a fluid loses just as much in 
weight as the weight of an equal volume of the 
fluid, and about the application this man imme- 
diately made of the principle he had thus caught 
sight of, by which application he was able to 
determine to what extent the King’s crown of 
gold had been adulterated. The reader is already 
aware of the fact that when this man, Archimedes, 
had come to see, with certainty, what a fine 
discovery he had made, he was so filled with 
exultation, that, yielding to an impulse of wild 
and almost insane delight, he leaped at once from 
his bathing-tub and ran naked into the streets of 
Syracuse, shouting, ‘‘ Eureka! Eureka! I have 
found it! I have found it !’’ 

Shall we pause here, and attempt to describe the 
joyous ecstacy which must have more than filled 
the soul of that ‘‘ glorious old heathen’’ then? To 
use the words of a gifted writer upon this very 
subject : 

‘*Who can describe the Archimedean felicity? 
Not even Archimedes himself could have described 
it. The manner of its expression is all that can 
ever be portrayed. It would, indeed, seem that, 
in the hour of that mental triumph, the very facul- 
ties of the philosopher’s mind had shaken off their 
usual restraints, and, with a beautiful manliness, 
like so many victors, were clapping their bright 
hands, and laughing their sublime rapture right 
out! And it is not at all unreasonable to think of 
him as so unspeakably happy, that even if the 
glory of the ‘third heaven’ had burst through the 
skies upon him, his soul could not have been made 
happier. 

‘* But then it would be doing injustice to Archi- 
medes, to suppose that this instance of intense 
pleasure was any other than a single one among 
many of a like kind, which were experienced 





during his lifetime. I will not believe, and you 
will not believe, that when he had discovered the 
mutual relation existing between the sphere and 
cylinder, his eyes grew not radiant with the light 
of an indescribable joy, and his heart throbbed 
not with the wild motion of a great transport, and 
his lips told not of the tumult of bliss going on 
within him. History says, that, in order to im- 
mortalize this discovery, on which he himself set 
particular value, men placed on his tombstone a 
cylinder, with a sphere inscribed in it. Perhaps 
they did not imagine the real reason why he set 
such a special value on it; and, perhaps, again, 
they did conceive of that reason, well and truly. 
At all events, it shall give me delight to dream 
that they thus ornamented his monument, chiefly 
to perpetuate their own interest in that jubilee 
which he must have enjoyed in his soul, when he 
came to realize what a splendid triumph he had 
gained. And I can easily fancy that when Cicero, 
while acting as questor over Sicily, found this 
monument away back in a thicket, by which it 
was concealed, he fixed his philosophic eyes upon 
the cylinder and sphere which appeared upon it, 
and really exclaimed, ‘ What a rapture these sym- 
bols are carrying through history!’ ’’ 

Why did Archimedes love, like Pythagoras, the 
seclusion of thought? Why, when the city of 
Syracuse had been taken possession of by the 
Romans under Marcellus, was he found sitting in 
the market-place, deeply absorbed in serene study 
over some geometrical figures he had drawn in the 
sand? Those superior pleasures, going to reward 
the labors of a mind devoted to discovery; these 
furnish the only satisfactory answer to all inter- 
rogatories of this kind! 

‘* Disturb not my circle !’’ said he to the rough 
Roman soldier who came into his gentle presence 
to pierce him, and make his bright blood gush 
out over the ground. ‘*‘ Disturb not my circle !’’ 
Beautiful and vet melancholy saying! What a fine 
comment on that lovely tranquility of soul, which 
is the inheritance of the philosopher! What an 
endless perpetuator in human memories of the 
meanness of a mean soldier ! 

The brutal warrior saw no sublime meaning in 
the last words of Archimedes, and, as he pierced 
the peaceful man of science, had not soul enough 
to see that he was only opening a way for him to 
the perfection of that bliss of which he had already 
enjoyed so many happy foretastes. 
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ANCIENT DYES. 


By Josiz KEEN. 


PropaB y all are familiar with the term Tyrian 
Purple, yet not, perhaps, as familiar with the anti- 
quity of this valued dye, or of how near it came 
to be included among the ‘lost arts.’’ 

There are various theories as to its original dis- 
covery, yet we believe nothing really definite has 
been given. One writer says: ‘‘ The famous and 
costly Tyrian purple, the royal color of the ancients, 
is said to have been discovered by the Tyrian 
Hercules, whose dog having by chance eaten a 
shell-fish called purpura, and returning to his 
master with his lips tinged with a purple color, it 
occasioned the discovery of this precious dye.’’ 

Purple, however, is much more ancient than 
this, since we find it mentioned by Moses in several 
places. Two kinds of purple are mentioned in 
the Old Testament; first, azgamon, rendered in 
our version ‘‘ purple,’’ denoting a reddish purple 
obtained from a species of muscle or shell-fish 
found on the coast of the Mediterranean ; second, 
techeleth, rendered in the English Bible ‘* blue.’’ 
This was a bluish or cerulean purple, likewise ob- 
tained from another species of shell-fish. The 
*«scarlet,’’ or “crimson,’’ for the two words 
denote essentially the same color, was produced 
from the cocus insect, cocus ilicts, All these were 
sacred colors among the Jews, and the latter were 
used for the High Priest’s ephod, and for veils, 
ribbons and cloths. 

The purple of the ancients seems to have in- 
cluded many different tints derived originally from 
the shell-fish, and modified by various arts in 
which the Tyrians excelled. As each fish yielded 
but a few drops of coloring matter, the choicest 
purple bore a very high price. Purple robes were 
worn by the Kings and first Magistrates of ancient 
Rome, and Nero forbids their use by his subjects 
under pain of death. Our Saviour was clothed 
with a royal robe of purple in mockery of His 
title, ‘‘ Zhe King of the Jews.” 

We find from the Old Testament that Moses 
used much wool, dyed of a crimson and purple 
color, in the work of the tabernacle and in the 
ornaments of the High Priests. The Babylonians 
also, we are told, clothed their idols in robes of 
purple and azure color. 








The purple dye of Tyre, which admits with 
great propriety of being included among the dyes 
of Greece and Rome, we learn was discovered 
about fifteen centuries before the Christian era, 
and the art of using it did not become lost until 
the eleventh century after Christ. It was obtained 
from two genera of a species of shell-fish, the 
smaller of which was denominated duccinum, the 
larger purpura, and to both the common name 
murex was applied. 

One of our writers thus describes the process of 
coloring: ‘‘ The dye stuff was procured by punc- 
turing a vessel in the throat of the large genus, 
and by pounding the smaller entire. Having been 
thus extracted, salt was added, also a certain 
amount of water. The whole was then kept hot 
about eight or ten days in a vessel of lead or tin, 
the impurities as they arose being assiduously 
skimmed off. The dye stuff was now ready to re- 
ceive the texture to be dyed, wool universally, and 
the operation of dyeing was simple enough ; noth- 
ing further being required than the immersion of 
the wool for a sufficient time, when the whole of 
the coloring matter, at the expiration of this fixed 
period, was found to have been removed, and to 
have combined with the textile fabric. 

The tints capable of being imparted by these 
dyes were various, representing numerous shades 
between purple and crimson. Amongst these a 
very dark violet shade was much esteemed, but the 
right imperial tint, we are informed, was that re- 
sembling coagulated blood. The color appears to 
have been very durable. Plutarch observes, in 
his ‘‘ Life of Alexander,’’ that at the taking of 
Tusa the Greeks found in the royal treasury of 
Darius a quantity of purple stuffs of the value of 
five thousand talents, which still retained its beauty, 
though it had lain there for one hundred and 
ninety years. 

The discovery of Tyrian purple dye, as we have 
already said, is referred. to the fifteenth century 
before Christ. That it was known to the Egyp- 
tians in the time of Moses, is sufficiently obvious 
from the testimony of more than one Scripture 
passage. Ultimately, in later ages, a restrictive 
policy of the Eastern Emperors caused the art to 
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be practiced by only a few individuals, and at last, 
about the twelfth century, when Byzantium was 
already suffering from attacks without and dissen- 
sions within, the secret of imparting the purple 
dye of Tyre became lost. 

The rediscovery of this dye as it occurred in 
England was made by Mr. Cole of Bristol. About 
the latter end of the year 1683, this gentleman 
heard from two ladies residing at Minchead that 
a person living somewhere on the coast of Ireland 
supported himself by marking, with a delicate 
crimson color, the fine linen of ladies and gentle- 
men sent him for that purpose, which color was 
the product of some liquid substance taken out 
of a shell-fish. This recital at once brought to 
the recollection of Mr. Cole the tradition of 
Tyrian purple; without delay he went in quest 
of the shell-fish, and after trying various kinds 
without success, his efforts were at length re- 
warded. 

He found considerable quantities of the duccinum 
on the sea-coast of Somersetshire, and the opposite 
coast of South Wales. The fish being found, the 
next difficulty was to extract the dye, which in its 
natural state is not purple, but white, the purple 
tint being the result of exposure to the air. At 
length the acute investigator found the dye stuff 
in a white vein lying transversely in a little furrow 
or cleft next to the head of the fish. This, how- 
ever, was but half the knowledge needed. He 
simply discovered the purple-yielding buccinum, 
leaving the discovery of the purpura to Mr. Du- 
hamel in the year 1736—the juices from the two 
shells being necessary to impart the last and rich- 
est shade of purple. 

Dr. Thomson, in his ‘‘ Land and the Book,’’ 
says: ‘**That variety of the murex from which 
the far-famed Tyrian purple was obtained, was 
found all along the coast, but it abounds most 
around the Bay of Acra. So also the Helex Jan- 
thina, from which a blue, with a delicate purple or 
lilac tinge may be extracted, is equally abundant. 
After a storm in the winter you may gather thou- 
sands of them from the sandy beach south of Sidon. 
They are so extremely fragile that the waves soon 
grind them to dust. 

‘*A kind of Buccinum is found here at Tyre, 
which has a dark crimson coloring matter about 
it, with a blueish livid tinge. According to an- 
cient authors, this was used to vary the shades of 
purple. Pliny says the Tyrians ground the shells 





in mills to get at the dye. This could not have 
been the only process, because the remnants of 
these shells found in pits along the southeastern 
shore of our island were actually broken, or 
mashed, and not ground; and the same is true 
of the shells found on the south of the wall of 
Sidon. 

‘*This Tyrian purple dye was celebrated in 
Greece even in the remote ages of Homer, who 
sings of 

‘ Belts, 
That rich with Tyrian dye refulgent glowed.’ 


‘*The reference to those colors of red, purple 
and scarlet in the Bible are more ancient still ; in- 
deed, from Genesis to Revelations they are so 
numerous, and so mingled and blended together, 
that it is almost impossible to particularize them, 
nor is it necessary. The merest child can turn 
to a score of them; and these colors are equally 
prevalent and popular at the present day among ali 
classes of Orientals.”” 

A Biblical writer says: ‘‘ The prediction that 
Issachor and Zebulon should ‘ suck of the abund- 
ance of the seas and of treasures hid in the sand,’ 
is referred by some persons to those valuable 
mollusks, the murices and purpure from which the 
far famed dyes of antiquity were extracted. These 
mollusks were found in great abundance on the 
sea coast, near the country of Zebulon and Issachar ; 
and those tribes doubtless participated with their 
Pagan neighbors, the Tyrians, in the lucrative 
traffic of the purple they yielded.”’ 

Pliny mentions two kinds of shells as furnishing 
this color, with which the Romans dyed their 
robes, the one Buccinum, the other Murex. The 
former has been identified by M. Lesson with the 
Janthina fragilis of modern naturalists. This shell 
floats on the sea in prodigious quantities. It is 
supported on the surface of air vesicles, which 
Pliny calls a glutinous wax, and the moment it re- 
tires under the water, allows a very pure and 
bright reddish purple color to escape. Each 
animal contains a considerable quantity of it in a 
dorsal vessel, and when mixed with alkalies, it 
readily assumes a green tint, confirmative of what 
Pliny states. Under the action of acids, the color 
of the Janthina passes to red, while the oxalate of 
ammonia gives it a precipitate of deep blue; and 
with nitrate of silver it yields a bright gray. 

We are told “‘ The dye called from its origin, 
‘the purple of the sea,’ was always in great request 
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in the Oriental market, and the preparations by 
the Tyrians, in which they excelled, was a princi- 
pal source of their ancient wealth and prosperity. 
Ezekiel mentions it as an article in the ‘ Fairs of 
Tyre’ (Ezk. 27: 16), ‘and the prosperity of 
Jacob might suck of the abundance of the sea,’ in 
supplying the murices, with which their coasts 
abounded, to the dyers of that far-famed city. 
Lydia, who entertained Paul at Philippi, we know, 
was ‘a seller of purple.’ ’’ 

Dr. Wilde, who spent three days in exploring 
the remains of ancient Tyre, found, while exam- 
ining those along the shore, a number of round 
holes cut in the solid sandstone rock, varying in 
size from that of an ordinary metal pot to that of 
a great boiler. Many of these holes were seven 
feet six inches in diameter, by eight feet deep, and 
some very small. ‘They were perfectly smooth in 
the inside, and many of them were shaped exactly 
like a modern iron pot, broad and flat at the bot- 
tom, and narrowing at the top. Some were found 
detached, and others in a cluster; when the latter 
occurred, two or three of the holes were connected 
by a narrow channel cut through the stone about 
a foot deep. Many of these reservoirs were filled 
with a breccia of shells. In other places where 
the pots were empty, the breccia lay in heaps in 
the neighborhood, as well as along the shore of 
this part of the peninsula. It instantly struck this 
traveller, on seeing these apertures, that they were 
the vats, or mortars, in which the celebrated 
Tyrian purple dye was manufactured. 

He was confirmed in this opinion by the fact 
that the species of shell discovered in the breccia 
corresponded exactly with that described by the 
old authors as that from which a purple dye can 
be obtained at the present day, as is acknowledged 
by naturalists. It is the murex tranculus. 

Dr. Wilde broke up large quantities of these 
masses, but could in no instance find an unbroken 
specimen, which he certainly would have discov- 
ered had they been rolled in from the sea, or were 
in a fossilized state. He picked up one of the 
recent specimens from the shore, and found it to 
correspond in every respect with those in the con- 
glomerate. 

It would seem that the shells were collected in 
these holes, or, as they might more properly be 
called, mortars, in which they were pounded, for 
the purpose of extracting from them the juices 
which the animal contained ; and this notion is 





borne out by the statement of Pliny, who says: 
‘When the Tyrians light upon any great purples, 
they take the fish out of the shell to get the blood ; 
but the lesser fish they press and grind in certain 
mills, and so gather that rich humor which issues 
from them.”’ 

There is much obscurity in the passage, ‘‘ Thine 
head upon thee is like Carmel, and the hair of thy 
head like purple; the king is held in the galleries’ 
(Sol. 7: 5). The rendering of the passage, ac- 
cording to Parkhurst, is, ‘*‘ The hair of the head 
is like the purple of a king, bound up in the canals 
or troughs.’’ 

Alluding to these words, M. Goqnet says: ‘In 
Solomon’s Song there is mentioned a royal purple 
at the dyers, dipped in the canals after having tied 
it in small bundles.’’ ‘To this statement is added, 
by way of note: ‘‘ The best way of washing wools, 
after they are dyed, is to plunge them in running 
water. Probably the sacred author had this prac- 
tice in view when he said they should dip the 
royal purple in canals.’’ The note just quoted thus 
concludes: ‘‘As to what he adds, as to being 
‘tied in little bundles or pockets, one may con- 
clude from the circumstance, that instead of mak- 
ing the cloth with white wool, and afterward put- 
ting the whole piece into the dye as we do now, 
they then followed another method. They began 
by dyeing the woolen skeins, and made it afterward 
into woolen stuffs.’’ 

This account well illustrates the comparison of a 
lady’s hair to royal purple bound up in the canals, 
if we suppose, what is highly probable, that the 
Eastern ladies braided their hair in numerous 
tresses, perhaps with ribbons of purple and other 
colors, in a manner somewhat similar to the mode 
described by Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. 

The wearing purple robes was a privilege of 
princes, and those who had their express permission 
for the purpose. This custom was also found in 
the latter times of the Roman Empire. When 
Commodus nominated Claudius Albinus Cesar, he 
said to him, in the document sent to him for that 
purpose: ‘‘In order that you may wear upon you 
a sign of the imperial Majesty, I give you permis- 
sion to wear a scarlet mantle in my presence ; also, 
when you are in my house, to wear a purple one, 
only without gold.’’ Cassidorus observes in one 


of his letters, that ‘‘a regent was known from all 
the rest by his purple robe, so that by a glance of 
him no man might mistake.”’ 
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The phrase, ‘‘a vesture dipped in blood ’’ (Rev. 
19: 13), may probably contain an allusion to the 
vesture worn by the Roman generals, which was 
sometimes purple or scarlet. This was the garb in 
which they fought, and this circumstance is par- 
ticularly recorded of Lucullus. 

Among the divine instructions that Moses re- 
ceived was this: ‘* Thou shalt make a vail of blue, 
and purple, and scarlet, and fine twined linen of 
cunning work’’ (Exodus 26: 31), and others were 
to the same effect. Thus the richest color adorned 
the veils of the tabernacle and the dresses of the 
High Priest. Even in the time of David to wear 
such robes was a privilege of royal birth; thus of 
Tamar it is said: ‘‘She had a garment of divers 
colors upon her, for with such robes were King’s 
daughters, that were virgins, apparrelled’”’ (II. Sam. 
13: 18). 

It might be supposed, on a partial acquaintance 
with the subject, that high intelligence and no or- 
dinary ability were required for the production of 
the richest colors known to art. But this is not 
the case. In a description which Dr. Kitto has 
given of the Kyhaulee Turkmans, he says: ‘‘ When 
we bear in mind the frequent mention of rich dyes 
among the Israelites in their wandering state, it is 
of illustrative interest to learn that the Turkman 
women have great proficiency in the art of dyeing. 
Their colors are beautiful! Indigo and cochi- 
neal, which they purchase at Aleppo, afford their 
blue and red dyes; but the ingredients of all the 
others, especially of a peculiarly brilliant green, 
are from herbs which they gather in the mountains 
of Armenia; and the dyeing process is carefully 
preserved as a national secret. It is applied 
chiefly to the wool of which the carpets are made. 
The wool is of the ordinary kind; and the carpets, 
which are something like our hearth rugs, are but 
seven feet long by three broad, and sell at from 
filteen to one hundred piastres each.’’ 

We find the terms scarlet and crimson are used 
by the prophet Isaiah according to our authorized 
version (Isaiah 1:18). The Hebrew word trans- 
lated scarlet denotes properly a bright red color 
much prized by the ancients. The Arabic word 
means ‘‘to shine,’’ and the name is supposed to 
have been derived from the bright appearance of 
the color. Of Saul it is said, ‘‘he clothed the 
daughters of Israel in scarlet,’’ our English word 
expressing the color thus intended. This color was 





obtained from the eggs of the cocus ilicis, a small 
insect found on the leaves of the oak in Spain, 
and in the countries east of the Mediterranean. 

‘*The cotton cloth was dipped in this color 
twice; and the word used to express it means 
also double dyed, from a word which denotes 
repetition. It was a more permanent color than 
that denoted by the term crimson. The word 
scarlet, in fact, indicates a deep-red slightly tinged 
with blue. Of Daniel it is said, ‘they clothed 
him with scarlet’ (Daniel 5: 29), a ceremony 
which, according to the custom of the East, was 
highly expressive of dignity; where to come out 
from the presence of a superior in a garment dif- 
ferent from that in which a person went in, it 
was significant of approval and promotion.”’ 

It is a curious fact, says this same writer, ‘that 
the figures of two Tyrians have been discovered in 
one of the tombs of Thebes, arrayed in a dress of 
purple and scarlet, one-half of the person being 
clothed with the one, and the other half with the 
other. Both colors are extremely vivid, as the 
Greek and Latin writers represent them to have 
been. The scarlet part of the outer short mantle 
has upon it large purple spots which appear to 
have been formed during the process of dyeing 
either by sewing on patches of cloth of the shape 
of the spots, or by protecting the purple in these 
places from the reagent which turned the rest to 
scarlet. 

‘¢The mantle and tunic are both edged with a 
deep gold lace; and the whole forms a splendid 
dress, fully accordant with the luxury ascribed 
to the Tyrians (Ezekiel 27). The purple is, 
perhaps, a shade between China and azure blue; 
the red has the distinctness of scarlet, deepening 
into vermilion. 

‘‘It may be supposed that the colors of this 
garment are not to be taken as determining the 
exact shades employed in the works of Hiram, but 
as showing the nearest approximation which the 
pigments of the Egyptian artist allowed. It is, 
however, probable that they could obtain the 
exact tint when it was desired.”’ 

We would add, such facts and discoveries help 
us to better understand ancient customs and to 
more fully realize Bible truths as compared with 
them. And may they not also incite us to a 
deeper study of God’s wonderful Book, so miracu- 
lously handed down to us? 
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THE LANGUAGE OF JEWELS. 
By ALFRED B. STREET. ‘ 


A SPARKLING wreath I send thee, rich and rare, 
Wrought of all jewels, with a band of gold 
Threading it, emblem of my love for thee. 

Love talks in flowers, where smile far Asian lands, 
Where first the Sun-god rises and which glows 
With all his fervor. Shall our colder clime 

Have not a language likewise? Not in flowers; 
They are too perishing in our misty skies! 

But jewels lasting as the sun himself, 

They hold a language speaking to the heart, 

And living till love leaves this world of ours. 

And first the Garnet, sign of Constancy, 

Keeping fond faith through all the storms of life; 
How rich its tint, like that which warms the west 
In lovely red! And next, the Amethyst, 

Blue as the eyes we love, and holding curb 

Over fierce passion, guarding the wild life 

From the fell wine-cup; then, the Bloodstone, hot 
In flame, yielding stern courage to fight through 
Life’s battle; likewise wisdom to choose well 

Our pathway through the world, The Sapphire, next, 
Like the fresh robe of spring, and breathing meek, 
Of kindness that blunts every thorn and smooths 
All roughness from our way. The Emerald, then, 





Hue of the ocean wave and emblem sweet 

Of love successful and the shrine of Home 
Beaming with bliss, The brindled Agate next, 
Sign of the almond-blossom lingering long 

Upon the brow of Age, Health’s precious boon, 
And smiling fortune. Next the Ruby, rich 

As a girl’s lips that melt upon the gaze 

And healing all the ranking wounds that friends 
Inflict upon the heart. Oh, blessing rare! 

Oh, balm divine from Comfort’s heavenly cup! 
Next the Sardonyx, speaking soft and low, 

In unison with the emerald of the hearth 

Crowned with domestic love. The Crysolite 
Then beams, low whispering hope to dark despair, 
Joined to the Opal, likewise bright with hope. 
Next shines the Pearl, symbol of pity soft, 

Sweet Seraph, softest, sweetest of the host 

Ranged round the Great White Throne, and with her tears 
Blotting man’s sins; and last, the Turquois, like 
The Emerald, spreading in the path of love 

Her thornless roses. Wilt thou, loveliest, wear 
This wreath on that bright brow and make me thus 
Ifappy that heart responds to heart, and turns 
Life’s desert to a flowery paradise? 





MEDITATIONS. 
By H. J. WALTERS. 


THE iron voice from yonder spire has hush’d its hollow tone, 

And midnight finds me lying here in silence and alone; 

‘rhe cold moon through my window sheds its light upon the 
floor, 

With a wierd and pallid semblance that I never saw before; 

The winter wind comes to me with a soft and sadden’d lay, 

And laden with the sorrows of a long and weary day. 


The moonlight cannot rid me of the sickness here within, 
Nor whisp’ring zephyrs waft away my bosom’s weight of sin; 
Yet my heart and all its pulses seem so quietly at rest 

I scarcely feel their beating in my arms or in my breast; 
And my rounded limbs are resting so still upon the bed 
That one would think to see me thus, that I were lying dead. 


What if it ’twere so? What if I die? Yes, die, as I lie now, 

With something of fair Virtue’s glow on this polluted brow ? 

What if to-night—e’en now—with my soul so steeped in 
shame, 

From the Angel often wished for, the welcome summons 
came? 

Yet I am calm—calm as the clouds that float and slowly 
form, 

To give of their ghastly ramparts some fragments to the 
storm. 


Still, still I have no tears to shed; these eyelids have no 
store; 

The fountains once within me will be fountains nevermore. 

What if I die to-night, within this cursed, gilded hell, 

Upon whose scarlet trappings no virtuous gaze e’er fell? 

What would its soulless inmates do, if they should find me 
here 

With cheek too pale for Passion’s smile, too cold for Pas- 
sion’s tear? 





Oh! one would come, and from these arms unclose these 
bauble bands, 

Another wrench the jewels from my cold and pallid hands; 

This robe another’s form would deck. Ah! yes! And long 
before 

The silvery moonlight came again to sleep upon the floor! 

And then in earth they’d lay me down where pauper’s graves 
are made, 

And never mourning willow throws its melancholy shade. 


Ah! none will plant a flower on poor Luella’s grave, 

Nor trim the tangl’d grass, no summer’s wind can wave! 
Oh! none will raise above me some sweet memorial tree, 
Nor drop a tear regretful o’er a fallen wretch like me. 

No friendly hand a stone will rear on my-neglected mound, 
To mark it from the kindred sod in that unhallowed ground. 


What if so young, —— I die—die e’en as I lie here, 

As many a green leaf wither’d ’ere summer’s heat could 
sear. 

As many a spark expired ere it kindled into flame, 

As many a dew-drop vanished before the sunshine came? 

— to-night—to-night I rend these festering bonds of 
clay, 

And seek in yonder moonlit sky the brighter, better day? 

Would my trembling soul e’er reach the mansions of the 
blest 

“ Where the wicked cease from troubling and the weary are 
at rest ?” 

Would the winged seraphs meet me, and beckon me to come, 

And join with them in anthems ’round that celestial throne ? 

Would they clasp their hands in gladness when they saw my 
soul set free, 

And point, beside my mother, to a place reserved for me? 
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THE FAIR PATRIOT OF THE REVOLUTION. 


By Davip Murpocn. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. THE WINGS OF A CHERUB. 

THE hunted fugitives, whose place of refuge was 
as yet undiscovered by their enemies, were making 
the best of their condition under the ruling mind of 
Elsie. The barking of Rover, whose quick ear 
had heard the growl of the angry catamount a 
mile off, had produced alarm in the minds of all 
three; more especially as this was followed by the 
reports of firearms and the shouts of men engaged 
in the combat. Gradually as their fears subsided, 
they had time and opportunity of considering 
the peril and security of their present position. 
Elsie had reasons of her own for remaining where 
they had already slept so soundly; and the con- 
fidence with which she expressed herself had the 
effect of preserving the other two from painful 
uneasiness. Margaret, whose experience of the 
world was more than Angelica’s, felt as if Elsie 
must know more of the means of escape than 
she expressed. Possessed of an elastic spirit, she 
bounded up the moment the smallest release was 
given. 

A trifling occurrence in itself here took place, 
which gave variety and interest to their solitary 
condition. Rover, who had suddenly disappeared 
without leave of absence, was heard by the quick 
ear of Elsie to give one of his pleased and familiar 
barks, which he always gave to herself when he 
welcomed her home. This would have occasioned 
no alarm, but for her present circumstances, when 
she believed that that sly snake of an Indian, 
Shandaagan, was in the hills, seeking after them, 
and that Rover had always a hankering fondness 
after the keen hunter. Hushing her companions 
to silence, and pointing them to their bed, as 
the securest and most retired place of safety, she 
crawled off in the direction from which she was 
most likely to perceive the cause of alarm. Her 
surprise was increased by hearing the tinkling of a 
small bell that she felt more than distinguished to 
be one familiar to her ear. A moment more, and 
what was her amazement to find her own pet lamb, 
which had been driven away on the day of the con- 
flagration to the hills, and now had found his way 
high up in search of food. The quick ear of 
Rover first discerned the tinkling of his play- 





mate’s music; and at the instant their mistress 
discovered them, they were fondling each other 
in perfect animal rapture. The dog, by his su- 
perior sagacity, was manceuvering so that he might 
bring the lamb where he knew a welcome awaited 
him; and the innocent little fellow seemed to 
know that friends were near; for he was follow- 
ing Rover, butting with his head, as if impatient of 
his gambols. Elsie stood up and gave the usual sig- 
nal for Dickey’s meal, when he rushed to her side 
with meek confidence, bleating his wishes and his 
pleasure, as she stroked him with her hand, and 
spoke Dutch: ‘‘ Arme Lammeshie, schoone Lam- 
meshie’’—Poor lamb, beautiful lamb. 

This new arrival was hailed with delight, and 
especially by the kind-hearted Angelica, who wept 
now when she spoke of her poverty as so great 
that she was not able to give poor Dickey his 
pan of milk. From that she naturally went off 
in a deep lamentation over the probable fate of 
Red and Brindle, and the mooly cow, wandering 
over the hills, with no one to milk them. 

This trifling occurrence served to pass the day, 
giving employment in part to the good Angelica, 
and evén diverting the mind of Margaret from her- 
self; so that before night came on she had almost 
recovered her buoyancy of spirit in the communion 
she found with nature; into which she entered 
rapturously as every new and fresh object rose 
before her. Her education had all tended to 
foster these sentiments within her, so that her 
mind was not untutored for any time, but was pre- 
pared for all circumstances, and so trained that the 
present scenes rose up before her like dreams of 
the past rather than like unfamiliar pictures re- 
quiring minute investigation. 

“I believe, Elsie,’’ said the lofty-minded girl, 
‘*that I must have lived here before in some time 
of my previous existence; for everything I see is 
associated in my mind with some beautiful thing of 
the past. Elsie, did you ever think upon the life 
we came from in the past ?”’ 

‘*No, no, my dear Miss Clinton, I have had 
enough to think of in the present, and any spare 
thoughts are given to the life to come. This is the 
first time I have ever heard of a past life.’’ 
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‘¢ Excuse my foolish talking, Elsie. I have read 
about it in some old book, and I sometimes dream 
of things which I may have seen. Your standing 
just now, with your brown October garments on, 
and your hand holding the lamb by his string, is 
just as plain to me as if I had seen you a hundred 
times before, my shepherdess. I am not surprised 
at all, as I would certainly be if something of the 
kind had not happened.’’ 

‘‘If that be true, then,’’ said Elsie, smiling, 
** being a queen is no new thing to you, for it sits 
well upon you. It would not suit us girls in this 
land, who are putting crowns of majesty alongside 
of witches’ brooms, and other trinkets of the kind. 
Let it be as you will. You are queen, and I am 
your shepherdess, while this play lasts, which I 
hope will not be long. We must go soon to our 
bed. Let us gather all around, and speak of the 
good before we lie down in our nest.’’ 

Night came with more pleasure than it had doné 
for a week past with Margaret. The scenes of 
danger were, becoming common, and the pres- 
ence of Elsie every moment more endearing. So 
rapidly and earnestly had her thoughts grasped the 
circumstances of her own case, and combined 
them with those of her companion, that they 
seemed as if linked in one bond for life and for 
death. She had known her a long while, for all 
the time they had been together they had lived in 
every sensation of their sentient nature, and in 
every thought of their rational being. With pious 
feelings and subdued affections, she lay down on 
the humble couch prepared for her by the tender- 
hearted mother, who saw the two young maidens 
laid beside each other as she tucked in the warm 
coverlets around them, saying, in homely phrase, 
what Elsie had said to her: 

‘*Arme Lammeshie, schoone Lammeshie, de 
genade zij met se.’’ 

‘* What is that your good mother wishes for us ? 
She is always thinking of us more than of herself. 
My trust is so strong when she is near me, I am 
confident her God hears prayer.”’ 

‘* She is calling us poor lambs, beautiful lambs, 
and saying grace over us.’’ 

The leaves of autumn, dry and in abundance, 
formed their soft bed, and sent forth a fragrant 
smell. Rover nestled in cosily at their feet on 
one side, and Dickey lay down as softly at the 
other. The stream came down, murmuring mel- 
ancholy music above them, and was answered in 





the din of the waterfall beneath. Lulled to sleep, 
they lay in more composure than princesses, who, 
after a night of dissipation, have musical instru- 
ments of all sorts played near their pillow. Our 
damsels, though hunted by wicked and barbarous 
men, were not haunted by the spectres which glide 
around the pillow of the evil conscience—never at 
ease, be it on a bed of flint or a couch of roses. 

Night passed without interruption of any kind. 
Pleasant dreams even flitted through the brain of 
the hunted women. They lay down under no 
absorbing sinful emotions, and were therefore more 
calm in mind when sleep overtook them. In the 
morning, when Margeret awoke and found that 
her ever faithful Elsie was not beside her, she 
threw her arms around as a child does in search 
of its nurse. So dependent was she, that she felt 
more like an infant than the daughter of a soldier 
who had taught his children the necessity of self- 
reliance upon all occasions. But these were new 
scenes to the English girl, and there was not time 
yet, nor room allowed, to give scope to the real 
character she possessed. Turning round, she saw 
there was no one at her side, so sitting up, she 
called : 

‘‘ Elsie, dear Elsie, where are you? Come and 
tell me that all is well. Oh! what shall become 
of me, now that my only friend is gone.’”’ 

Angelica was also absent at that moment, but 
soon returned, wringing her hands in a transport 
of anxiety lest something terrible had befallen her 
daughter. 

‘* Wat can I do for my dochter. Martin gone, 
ande my housen burned, the cows ande sheeps, 
ande niggers, alle agone. Awee! awee! Elshie, 
Elshie, vere are you dat you never come once?”’ 

It was now that the spirit of the deserted Mar- 
garet came out in its true energy. Rousing herself 
up at the sound of distress, she forgot her own 
troubles, and wrapping around her the blanket 
she had worn as a mantle the previous day, she 
bathed her glowing temples in the fresh running 
stream as it passed clear over the rock. When 
fully equipped, she ran back to the disconsolate 
mother, saying : 

**I am going off to look for Elsie, and I will 
not return till I find her. Sit down and watch till 
we come back.’’ 

The astonished Angelica was startled by the 
ardor of the delicate stranger, and looking up in 
her face, saw that she was sincere in her resolution ; 
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but at the same time she knew that the attempt 
must be vain, and certain to result in the capture 
or death of one so feeble and inexperienced. 

‘* Nay, nay,’’ said the affectionate mother, ‘‘ tee 
cannot do any such ting as dat, we shall go down 
de clove road togeder and meet Elsie coming up. 
If she be in the hands of de vile Shandaagan, we 
may help her, tree of us ’gainst von; but feeble 
ting dat tou be, vat can tee do?”’ 

‘*O mother,”’ said the excited girl, ‘* have you 
not seen how a pigeon will swell out and speak 
boldly in its own language when an enemy comes 
to its nest. Let us go.’’ 

As the two feeble creatures were about to start, 
they knew not whither, they chanced to look over 
the precipice, when far down they saw two figures 
in the bed of the stream ; one of them could hardly 
be distinguished as human, only that it stood 
erect, and was lifting up its arms to the very point 
on which they themselves both stood. The other 
figure Margaret soon perceived was Elsie, who had 
already parted from her unknown companion and 
was on her way back, with great haste, as if she 
saw the uneasiness which her absence as causing. 
These things occurring at the moment of their 
departure, made them pause sufficiently long for 
their friend and protector to reach them in time to 
set their minds at rest. 

‘*Wat’s dat down dere among de bushes ?’’ was 
the earnest query of the mother to her daughter 
jnst as she put her head above the ledge. 

‘*Never mind, mammy, here is a pipe and 
tobacco and some fresh dry punk for your tinder- 
box. The steel is in the red pouch at your side.’’ 

A pipe of fresh tobacco was just what Angelica 
needed at that instant for collecting her scattered 
senses; and so her mind was diverted from the 

ision that rose in the mist of the glen to the 
yes of the amazed and disturbed woman. Mar- 
garet would fain have continued the inquiry, but 
perceiving the unwillingness of her friend to enter 
upon the subject, she, with the tact of good breed- 
ing, set about helping Elsie to spread out the 
meal that she had brought back with her upon the 
flat stone, which had hitherto served them as a 
table. 

‘*What a fine breakfast you have brought us; 
beautiful white bread and milk; warm milk just 
from the cow. What I used to steal out and get 
in our dairy at home in England. Here I am 
drinking it on the side of these very mountains 





that Hendrick Hudson saw when he came up the 
Great River.” 

‘Yaw, mammy,’’ said Elsie, addressing the old 
lady, ‘‘it is the milk of old Blackie. I met her 
mooing on the side of the hill for some one to 
milk her, and when she saw me, you would have 
cried to see how she ran to me.”’ 

The good Angelica was wiping her eyes at the 
account her daughter gave her; but the prudent 
girl went on so rapidly that there was no room to 
ask questions, and it evidently appeared to the 
quick-eyed Margaret that there were things be- 
hind which the caterer did not wish to tell. Her 
high spirits and quick motions had a sympathetic 
effect upon the others, so that by the time the 
mother’s second pipe was over and the repast 
partaken of, there was even cheerfulness felt and 
shown by all. Rover had eaten up the crumbs 
and was watching a chance to dip his tongue into 
the hole where Dickey’s milk was poured. Elsie 
was carefully gathering up the remains of the meal 
and putting them away in case of a dearth of food ; 
while the reflecting Margeret was lost in reverie as 
she recalled the strange being she had seen that 
morning with her guardian; of whom it was 
evident she must remain in ignorance for the 
present. She however ventured to ask a question, 
as they all sat looking down through the interven- 
ing glade. ‘‘Is there no path down through the 
ravine there,’’ said she, deferentially, ‘‘ that we 
might follow and come to the river where this 
water is now going? My dear Elsie, it is surely 
better to risk some danger, than be pent up here 
in this high fortification and perish. I have heard 
soldiers say, that it was a maxim in war, that to 
remain and never show yourself was the sign of 
defeat, and sure to end in that at last.’’ 

‘© Ah, my lady,’’ said Elsie, ‘‘ you forget that 
the weak must have walls of defence, and what 
the wildcats up here have not in strength is given 
them in cunning and claws. Despair never ef- 
fects any noble purpose. Let us wait another 
day up here in the sunshine, before we risk our 
lives down in the dark valley.’ 

‘* All that sounds very philosophical in words, 
but I would be willing to venture into the dark, 
and get my feet bruised for the least chance of 
escape.”’ 

‘* A hundred Indians are lying across that road 
at this moment,’’ said Elsie, with her hand 
pointed downward, ‘‘ and every one of them has 
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the scent of the Spanish bloodhound that I have 
heard my uncle tell about. Do you think, Miss 
Clinton, that you could swim to an island, when 
the tide is sweeping everything out into the sea? 
could a hunted deer break through a closing rank 
of men and dogs watching for him in the thicket ? 
I saw one, a beautiful creature, chased by a hun- 
dred hunters, and he took to the ice. The men 
and dogs, on the banks pursuing him, but he 
bounded forward at such a speed that I clapped 
my hands in perfect joy at the prospect of his 
escape, when a cunning hunter, who had lain 
down in the bushes, lifted his gun and gave him a 
fatal shot.”’ 

‘* You mean,’’ said Margaret, with asigh , ‘‘ that 
I am a hunted deer, and that there is no hope for 
my escape ?”’ 

‘“*No hope for you down through that path ; 
by and by there may be. Go down at this moment, 
and you will be like a fish going into a fyke.”’ 

‘*And what is a fyke?’’ said the interested 
young lady, always wakened up by any new sound 
or scene. 

‘*A net wide at one end like this clove, but 
closed at the other, and narrow, so that the fish 
cannot turn.”’ 

‘* That gives me but little hope, my friend, my 
protector, my adviser ; but it seems, after all, that 
you are not without some hope. Maybe you 
would prefer me to mount the hill, and seek a 
refuge on High Peak as you call it. Iam ready 
to go with you to any place.” 

‘‘Come, Miss Clinton,’’ said Elsie, anxious, to 
divert the mind of her ward from her present 
condition; ‘‘let us go out into the sunshine and 
finish that queen’s robe we commenced yesterday. 
I have some thread that we can use in binding 
these leaves together, as Mother Eve did in her 
forlorn state. We are better off than she was in 
the Garden of Eden.”’ 

‘*T am sure,’’ said Margaret, smiling at the 
conceit of her friend, ‘‘ she had not more brilliant 
colors than we have in our paradise; though on 
the whole, I think her outward condition was a 
little better than ours to the feet.’’ 

“*My lady, it is not the soft or hard walks 
which make the difference. Let us make the 
most of our place, and be the noblest of beings on 
the mountain.”’ 

‘*In this way the two maidens passed the early 
part of thatday. Elsie made acrown of the laurel, 





and set in it three feathers of sumach, which 
rendered it quite imperial. The sceptre was a 
peeled staff, surrounded with red and yellow 
leaves, tufted at the top with a deep purple knot. 
A wreath made of the same material, several yards 
in length, which when tied at the ends was thrown 
over the right shoulder, and biased so as to come 
on the left side, where the sword of state hung, 
made of shingle wood which they found floating 
down the stream. The lozenged blanket varie- 
gated with red and blue, had a hole cut in the 
centre, through which Margaret’s head went, and 
having also outlets for her arms, it hung easily, 
not to say gracefully, upon her stately, aristocratic 
form; so that she really moved among these 
scenes more like the queen of the mountain in 
October than this description would justify. 

‘*Ha!’’ said the enthusiastic lady, as she sur- 
veyed herself, laughing so that her face seemed 
like the sun struggling through the mist; ‘‘ how 
the Duchess of Mourtelhome would envy me, were 
she to see me walking into the birthday mas- 
querade. I will keep the pattern of this until I 
need it ;’’ affd with that she gave a few steps in the 
fashion of majesty, so that her companion laughed 
back, and with assumed obeisance bent the knee 
before her, while her queenship held out her hand 
to be kissed. 

They had not got over the novelty of this amuse- 
ment when they were attracted by a scream of 
eagles above them in the clouds, that were slowly 
resting on the mountain tops, where they some- 
times lie for days like a fleecy turban round the 
head of an East Indian King. 

‘* See,’”’ said Elsie, who was the first to speak, 
though not the first to perceive, ‘‘there is an 
eagle resting on that white cloud. He is calling 
to his mate, for he sees where he may find her a 
dainty bit.” 

‘*Hush!’’ said Margaret, ‘‘ let him rest there 
till I see him a little more. His voice is that of 
true love. Let us listen. How calmly he sits up 
there undisturbed ; his head is above the mist; 
and he only seeks glimpses of the earth. The hand 
of the fowler cannot reach him. Like the war- 
horse of Job, he mocketh at fear, and is not 
affrighted. He smelleth the battle afar off.’’ 

‘Yes, Miss Clinton, he scents his dinner, and 
not very far off either, if I may judge from the 
growling of a wolf that I hear below us, with 
the quarreling of other creatures. The shots we 
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heard yesterday left carcasses lying there, and 
both beasts and birds soon find out the place.’’ 

“‘I become terrified at your telling me these 
things as I look below; but I feel strong looking 
up to that majestic creature. Have you seen him 
ever before ?”’ 

‘¢Oh, dear lady, he has his home up there in 
High Peak, from spring till the winter comes 
near, when his mate and he, with the young ones 
which they have raised during the summer, go 
away to some warmer climate. The Dominie 
says they will not stop till they reach the Andes. 
They know the seasons better than any old man 
in the country, and can find a dinner where the 
cunningest fox in the hills has hidden it. The 
Dominie preached us a fine sermon not long since 
from the Dutch text, ‘wan alwaar het doode 
ligchaam zal zijn, daar zullen de arender vorga- 
derd worden.’ It is about the carcass gathering 
the eagles. And it was terrible to hear the good man 
lifting his hand, saying, ‘ wherever there is a car- 
cass, there is a bird to tear it open. Vengeance 
follows the guilty like instinct; cross the sea, 
ascend the mountain, dive into the whirlpool, 
there is the eagle hovering over him, ready to 
alight upon him. No sooner is the wicked act 
performed than the fatal flap of the wing follows.’ 
But I see you are up in the clouds just now, and 
I must wait till you come down.”’ 

‘Oh, yes, excuse me Elsie, for not listening to 
you. How grandly he moves. Like a ship far 
out at sea with sails unfurled. I could trust 
myself on his wings, and be free. He would lay 
me down at my mother’s side. What is that you 
said about the Dominie and the eagle ?”’ 

‘*Doth the eagle mount at thy command, and 
make her nest on high? From thence she seeketh 
her prey; and her eyes behold afar off.’ So Elsie 
quoted, adding: ‘‘the Dominie says that ‘the 
Creator who gave power to the eagle, can give 
freedom to the country.’ ”’ 

‘Ah very true, dear Elsie, but the eagle has 
been the sign of tyranny as frequently as of free- 
dom; and he is a cruel, bloody bird, though he be 
a true king up there, and everywhere. I wish 
from my soul I were on his wings. See, he narrows 
his circles, and there he seems to sit unmoved 
upon the air.’’ 

‘* Wait my Lady Margaret, and you will see him 
alighting soon. His eye is fixed on some object 


below ; and he will dart down like an arrow upon 
it.”’ 





Elsie was mistaken in her conjecture, for while 
the kingly bird did come down, it was to alight 
on a tree that stood on the south side of the ravine, 
where he sat pluming himself with evident pride, 
stretching out his high neck over the precipice. 
The two spectators watched him for an hour till 
their eyes grew tired. Margaret’s, especially, 
melted into tears at his movements, so natural 
and graceful, and at the same time evincing such 
power. Elsie, who had not the same interest 
in the bird, made while she sat a wreath for herself, 
and was in the act of throwing it over her head 
when a scream from her mother, and a howl of 
distress from Rover, made her run to the rescue ; 
Margaret following with equal speed. When they 
arrived at the spot where Angelica was, confusion 
spread on all sides, of what nature neither of the 
two damsels could tell. There was the mother, 
the chief figure in the foreground, with Rover and 
Dickey at her right and left; but the most con- 
founding thing of the whole was to see the eagle 
in front, striking and flapping his wings with the 
utmost fury at all three; and but for the prompt 
arrival of new forces, he must have come off the 
conquerer. 

The history of the battle, when they came to 
tell it in order, was this. The eagle had seen 
from his eyrie, the lamb playing around the plat- 
form, and made up his mind to carry him off 
captive; but like a cautious soldier, he determined 
on stratagem rather than upon attack in face of 
the enemy; so sitting down before the fortress, 
he resolved to bide his time. At one spring, and 
as quietly as a cat, he descended, putting his talons 
into Dickey’s wool, and was in the act of lifting 
him up, when Rover, with true courage and self- 
sacrifice, ran to the help of his playfellow, seizing 
the eagle by the wing, and holding him to the 
ground. The brave bird, nothing daunted, let go 
the lamb, and turned on the dog with beak and 
talons, which made him yell and try to get off in 
retreat, which the enemy had no mind to allow; 
still keeping at him, since the woolly victim had 
fled. By this time the eagle deemed that dog-meat 
was better than none, so he was in the act of lifting 
up poor Rover in the air, when Angelica arrived on 
the battle-ground; and seeing her favorite strug- 
gling to be free, she rushed forward, seizing Rover 
by the tail. The eagle soon found that able as he 
was to lift either of the two four-footed creatures, 
it was more than he had bargained for when a 
heavy Dutch vrow had taken forcible possession of 
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the tailend of his prey. It was at this part of the 
contest that Elsie arrived, who, finding that the 
weapons of the enemy were so sharp that they 
drew blood at every stroke, made an effort to seize 
him at once by the neck, which she by a dexterous 
turn, caught in her hand, choking him so that 
his beak became helpless. Here Margaret came 
on with one of Angelica’s thick quilted petticoats, 
which she threw around him, while the old lady, 
with great presence of mind, took the garters from 
her own legs, and bound those of the discomfited 
bird of Jove, so that he became nearly as helpless 
as one of her own gobblers on his way to the 
Dominie’s for his Christmas dinner. Conquered, 
though still defiant, he lay on his side, casting 
fiery glances at his vanquishers, who, from the 
fright and the battle were in a state of great 
excitement. 

‘*What shall we now do with him?’’ was the 
question which came simultaneously from the con 
querors. Margaret was for setting him free at 
once, remembering her own imprisonment. 

**T cannot,’’ said she in her enthusiasm, ** see 
such a bold and noble creature in chains. You 
may not have read of a great man like your own 
Washington, but I must say it, of one who de- 
livered his country from vassalage, William Tell, 
who was celebrated for his markmanship, so that he 
could sever an apple with his arrow at a hundred 
paces’ distance. When out on his native hills, he 
saw an eagle wheeling in aérial circles above his 
head. With the instinctive ambition of a hunts- 
man, he put the bolt upon the string, which all 
knew would have brought the king of birds down 
to the earth, but in a moment he let the weapon 
fall from his hand, shouting, ‘Liberty! liberty!’ ”’ 

Angelica, who had none of that kind of sen- 
timent in her composition, was for chopping off 
his head at once, like any common hawk’s found 
in a barnyard trap. 

‘* Te wicked tief dat he is; noting betters serve 
him dan drink and lap lamb’s bloed; wid my 
mind izijn hoofd willende be gebragt in een’ 
schotel like Johannes den Dooper.’’ 

‘*Mammy, that is not like you. His head on a 
charger, like that of John the Baptist! You may 
live through this day and see the prophecy fulfilled 
—to the ‘woman was given the two wings of a 
great eagle, that she might fly into the wilderness, 
into her place where she was nourished for a time 
from the face of the serpent.’ I could read that 





in Dutch to you, mammy, for you believe the old 
Dutch is the true language of Canaan. Let us 
teach the robber a lesson, and keep him a short 
time, and make some sport with him.’’ 

‘*As the Philistines did with Samson,’’ said 
Margaret, rather pettishly, because her will had 
not been carried out. But Elsie, perceiving that 
he would serve to pass the time, lifted him care- 
fully, and mounting into the fork of a tree which 
grew on the verge of the shelf, fastened him there. 
Coming down, she left him ruffling up his plumage, 
spreading his wings, full six feet from tip to tip, 
while his head stood erect three feet high ; but the 
spring of his limbs was lost, and he sank with 
noble pride a prisoner, still threatening defiance 
on his keepers. Margaret was in raptures at the 
sight, and forgot for the moment her sorrow, 
exclaiming, as she clapped her hands: 

‘¢What a tale to tell if I ever return to England, 
that I helped to capture the king of birds !’’ 

“‘Tt is a good omen, my lady,’’ was Elsie’s 
response, ‘‘ that you will conquer your hard fate. 
The tyrant seeking to devour the innocent lamb 
is overcome.”’ 

‘* Yaw, yaw,’’ said Angelica, ‘‘ande de vecht 
ande prevailed not, neder was hims found any 
more in den hemel.’’ 

‘* Many thanks to you both, my kind friends, 
for your words of hope. God Almighty grant it 
may be so!”’ 

‘*Yaw, yaw,”’ said the pious mother, catching 
always at good things; ‘‘de Domilie says dat 
Satan in Gabriel’s wings can be tumbled into des 
afgrons—dat is de bottomless pit—by a worden of 
prayer.”’ 

**You see, Miss Clinton, that the signs are 
favorable this morning, and there is no need of 
your doing any rash act till the hour of desperation 
arrives, and then it will be time enough for us to 
do up to our ability.’’ 


CHAPTER XXXIX. THE AMPHITHEATRE. 


THEIR great exploit with the eagle furnished 
subjects of sufficient interest to engage the minds 
of all three for a whole day, and thus fill up the 
time which Elsie was so desirous cf occupying, so 
that the mind of her charge might for the present 
be diverted from herself. Margaret was the eagle’s 
favored one. Neither Elsie nor her mother durst 


come near to him without meeting his fiery glances, 
The young en- 


which he sent out like flame. 
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thusiast was enraptured ; taking pleasure in feeding 
him, and even ventured to stroke down the plu- 
mage of his neck. Climbing up on the tree beside 
him became one of her new lessons in mountain 
gymnastics ; so that she came at length to swing 
on the branches that overhung the glen with de- 
light rather than with fear. 

The sun had by this time ascended nearly to 
the meridian, when Elsie spread their table once 
more, and insisted upon their partaking with her 
of a dinner she had kept for them in the basket, 
from the morning’s repast. There was broiled 
chicken and roasted venison, with plenty of home- 
made bread. The mountain air and the hard fight 
had given them a keen appetite, so that the meal 
was relished by all three women and their three 
companions, dog, lamb, and eagle—each feeding 
her own charge. Elsie had one more surprise for 
them ; a small bottle of the purest port wine, which 
cheered the hearts of all. 

‘‘One might believe, my dear Elsie, that the 
eagles of Elijah have been supplying your basket 
this morning ; and if so, we have made an ungrateful 
return in capturing one of our friends there.’’ 

‘My dear lady, we cannot always tell how our 
commonest blessings reach us; and it is best for 
us not to know all in one day.”’ 

‘* Eat as de Dominie says, asking none questions 
for de stomach’s sake, vat is set before tee.’’ 
Having said this, the old mother looked around 
for Rover; but though she called to him in her 
kindest and most persuasive tone, he did not 
answer. Elsie showed most excitement of the 
three ; starting to her feet as if she waited for some 
apparition. If so, it was not certainly the one 
that came up; for on a sudden Rover came in 
sight, followed by that unworthy dog Shandaagan, 
who took his stand upon a rocky point above the 
platform where they stood. The caitiff grinned a 
scornful smile, as he tried to look into the faces 
of the disconcerted women, who knew too well that 
he was but the shadow of another whom they both 
hated and dreaded still more than himself. As 
they feared, Kiskataam came in sight a minute 
afterward, uttering his usual ugh! of grim gratifi- 
cation at the success of his hunt. 

Margaret gave a shudder of mingled fear and 
disgust, recalling in feeling, as in memory, the 
torments she had endured since she had been 
kidnapped from the ship. After looking aside, as 
if she expected yet another besides these two, she 





turned her back to the dizzy precipice, standing 
as near to it as safety would allow ; her face lighted 
up with a courage and defiance which made the 
human tiger turn his eyes away, conscious of his 
weakness in the presence of virtue. To relieve 
his growing embarrassment, he ventured to address 
the young lady, more to keep his own courage up 
than in any hope of daunting her determination. 

‘Will the Fawn run now, or wait to be eaten 
up by the big teeth of the red wolf? His feet are 
on the trail of the weak Fawn. He will be down 
in the length of ten arrows. Let the Fawn run 
now with the Indian. He will carry her to the 
big canoe down there, and put her beside the 
great soldier and his squaw.’’ 

This artful speech, delivered in the softest tones, 
and with his finger pointing down the clove to 
where the river is almost seen, was well calculated 
to make an impression on a young female, im- 
prisoned among strange scenes, and trembling still 
more in the prospect of being captured by one 
that she hated with a perfect hatred. Had any 
other man on earth offered her the same convoy 
she would have accepted of it ; but she had proved 
his hypocrisy already, and was not a moment in 
deciding against the proffered help. Elsie, who 
had been watching the movements of her counte- 
nance with the keenest scrutiny, was prepared to 
thwart the sinister purpose, had there been any 
wavering on the part of her ward. But the hesita- 
tion, if any, was but fora moment; for the face 
of the captive assumed the most ineffable scorn, 
which the wily serpent interpreted without re- 
quiring verbal expression, which provoked the 
savage more than a torrent of words. These feeble 
women, even the simple Angelica, had put on a 
calmness which confounded their enemy, and 
rendered him almost mad; all the more because 
he expected to hear the voice of Clifford in the 
rear every moment. Whatever, therefore, he had 
to do for himself, must be done quickly. Per- 
ceiving that Elsie was the prime mover of Miss 
Clinton’s action, he tried that string, gently at 
first, as if conscious of the tenderness beneath. 
Knowing from past experience that the least 
scratch of an unsheathed claw would bring upon 
him a storm, before which he must retire, he 
partly addressed both the young women, as he 
said, in his most smiling way : 

‘The Boerman’s young Wildcat will go with 
the Fawn. Shandaagan is good Indian hunter.”’ 
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Elsie had not the self-restraint of Miss Clinton. 
Having always full freedom at home, her speech 
was ever the ready utterance of her feelings, and 
now that her contempt for the mean red-skin was 
so deep, it was all she could say to bid him— 

‘* Go off to Stony Clove, where the squaws are 
lying hungry beside their papooses, whimpering 
for their double-tongued daddies.”’ 

A flash of savage passion crossed the face of the 
smooth deceiver, when he leaped down on the 
step beneath, along with his attendant, coming up 
close to the very spot where the three females were 
standing, with their faces toward their enemies. 
Elsie was all alert, and whispering to her mother 
to keep an eye on one savage, she took the chief 
to herself. In the front of Miss Clinton she kept 
Kiskataam at bay. On the other hand, Shan- 
daagan was pressing forward with the evident 
intention of pushing the old lady aside, so that he 
might aid his master in securing Elsie, who was” 
the one most to be dreaded. But Angelica had not 
stood so long unprepared, for with a stone in her 
strong hand, she struck the skull of the Indian 
such an unexpected blow that he reeled, and all 
but fell. A moment more, and his tomahawk 
would have done its work on her head, when 
Rover seized the calf of his leg from behind, 
giving it a bite which would have made a white 
man scream; this gave the old lady a chance with 
another stone to strike the hand that held the 
weapon of death, when he let it fall just at her 
feet. She picked it up so aptly that the coward 
sprang back, and wreaked his vengeance by a kick 
on the dog’s ribs, which added to the music of 
the day. 

In the meantime, the Indian chief was pressing 
hard upon Elsie, whose courage was rising equal 
to the emergency, as she prepared for the worst, 
though it was not the intention of the wily foe 
to do more than frighten her into compliance, 
since he could not wheedle them into his charge, 
He said fiercely: 

“Does the Wildcat seek a lead nut through her 
brown hair,’’ as he pointed the muzzle of his gun 
in the direction of the brave, girl’s breast, who, 
not in the least daunted, to the evident surprise 
of the enemy, drew from her bosom, where it lay 
concealed, a beautiful silver-mounted pistol, armed 
with a small dagger, that flew out at the touch of 
a spring. 

*“‘Does the bloody Catamount want a ball 





through his false heart? Let him come one step 
nearer and there are two ready for him.”’ 

Foiled alike in his attempt at flattering and 
frightening these feeble women, he was put to his 
wit’s end, and was evidently intent upon some- 
thing desperate, when, to his increased mortifica- 
tion, the chief actor in this wicked drama stepped 
suddenly upon the stage. Standing upon the bank 
that ran across the ravine at a higher point Clifford 
looked down upon the whole party with an interest 
and a hesitation which a wicked man, still pos- 
sessed of some honor, may be supposed to have 
when he sees the victim of his desire, and when 
his conscience tells him that he is sinking in his 
own esteem. He stood pausing and preparing 
himself, not unlike the eagle before it descended 
on the lamb, hating the act, yet forced by in- 
satiable appetite to devour. To none of the parties 
was the arrival of Clifford more unwelcome than to 
Kiskataam. His intentions had been, up to this 
moment, to carry off Miss Clinton. He would have 
taken her back into the wilderness if possible, but 
rather than not be revenged on the Englishman he 
would have set her down safe in the ship from 
whence he abducted her. Sick of the bargain he 
had made with the unprincipled rake, he had 
been nursing his vengeance ever since their quarrel 
on the night of his arrival; but now all his selfish 
schemes were blown aside, and he must deliver up 
the prize to the one who had bought him. Grind- 
ing his teeth with rage and disappointment, he 
had no alternative but to smother his wrath, and 
seem to yield, by showing an extra zeal for the 
master’s interest, so that even the simple Angelica 
said : 

‘* De Yudas petray his master for ane kiss.’’ 

‘*Miss Clinton, I have found you at last, and 
after an eternity of anxiety,’’ were the first words 
of the cold, passionate hypocrite. ‘‘ You have the 
cunning of the fox with the beauty of the fawn, so 
well do you hide, and so fleetly and gracefully do 
you move.’’ 

With these words, he bowed so like one paying 
deference to beauty and innocence, that none 
save the most knowing in the art of the spoiler 
could have guessed that aught lay beneath the 
surface but the purest stream of sincerity. To his 
bow the lady gave no further heed than to look 
toward him, watching his smallest motion. 

‘Miss Clinton,’’ said the artful villain, coming 
nearer and standing quite over the place where 
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the others were grouped, for all were waiting his 
motion; ‘‘ you look in that dress as if you were 
prepared to come with me to the place where 
Nature is exhibited on her greatest scale, and 
when I have you there, standing in the island 
that divides the tumbling waters, a poet would 
call you the genius of Niagara.”’ 

Margaret had been so absorbed in the events of 
the morning, up to this moment, that her fantastic 
attire was the least of her thoughts, but being now 
reminded of that, and casting a rapid glance over 
her person, a slight blush tinged her cheek as she 
reflected on her folly in the midst of her distress, 
but this was no time to be affected by trifles; 
important realities called for action, and for en- 
durance ; now she could neither be flattered nor 
frightened out of her chaste dignity, by the man 
who had tried before this to fascinate her, as the 
snake draws the helpless bird into his jaws. 

‘*Miss Clinton,’’ repeated the artful seducer, 
‘* you never in the days of your greatest beauty, in 
the brilliant assemblies we have attended together, 
looked half so queenly as now, standing amidst all 
that rugged grandeur around you, and yourself so 


seemly in the trappings of that holy nature you 


love so well. Could you but see the great lakes 
of the North and of the West, your spirits would 
expand to a breadth which you are as yet a 
stranger to.’’ 

‘*Defile not the pure air around you with such 
flattery. Your breath is hateful to me; I hate the 
pure things you put your praise upon; I have 
become tame, and tired of my childish romance, 
since it has cost me so dearly already. My liberty 
has been bartered for it, and before night falls, 
my life may be the sacrifice. But, thank God, 
my virtue still remains and’’—— 

‘‘May not,’’ interrupted the smooth sinner, 
‘‘virtue and love dwell together in a cottage, 
while romance would ride out in company on play- 
days? I remember some such sentiment sung, 
in a home we wot of. Our own Shenstone, you 
know, sings: 

“*¢T have found out a gift for my fair, 
I have found where the wood pigeons breed.’ ” 

‘*No more!’’ said the impatient lady; ‘‘ you 
have touched the wrong chord; I will sing the 
real truth, as Shenstone sung : 


“Tis his with mock passions to glow, 
Tis his with smooth tales to unfold; 
How her face is as white as the snow, 
And her bosom be sure is as cold.’ ” 
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With that he leaped down on to the same plat- 
form where the three fugitives and the two Indians 
were already standing. Margaret stood in the 
centre, her autumnal crown on her head, the 
wreath around her person, in a diagonal direction, 
and her blanket robe bound at the waist by another 
wreath of willow twigs, that confined it, so that 
she moved without tripping on the skirts. As she 
saw Clifford approaching her, she exclaimed, with 
more force than could be expected of her: 

‘Stand back, wretched man ; God has still pro- 
vided me with a retreat, that I may escape from 
your hands.”’ 

‘*God himself cannot save you now, Miss 
Clinton. See on either side of you my two faithful 
servants, the brave Indian chief Kiskataam, and 
the cunning Shandaagan, and behind you is the 
roaring fall. You see that that Providence you 
speak of has delivered you into my hand. Sur- 
render at will is your true courage now, and you 
may make your own terms. Margaret, in yielding 
to your fate, you conquer your conqueror.”’ 

With these half earnest words, said in a serio- 
light manner, the bad man took a step nearer, 
partly bending himself forward, taking off his cap 
as in deference to the presence of a queen; while 
the whele group presented a picture worthy of a 
painter’s eye. It was well that a pause was taking 
place, since it gave time for the working of those 
passions within which ever gain force as they are 
restrained, and the time given allowed Elsie an 
opportunity of reflecting on the critical position 
of her friend. Her bosom heaved, as the veins 
of her neck swelled, her whole frame expanded a 
size which seemed above common, and yet there 
was a symmetry of proportion which filled the 
mind more than the eye. 

‘« Stand back, caitiff!’’ was the frantic exclama- 
tion of Miss Clinton to the still approaching 
Clifford. ‘‘Stand back! Soldier though you be, 
you are a coward, in attacking women, and I will 
not trust myself in your hand. I have at least 
one chance of escape.’’ 

With this she sprung up into the tree at her 
back, climbing to the branch on which Aurelius 
stood, welcoming her with his curved neck and 
spreading wings as if he invited her to her chariot ; 
she sat out on the branch swinging over the deep 
gulf, making the heads of all but herself dizzy. 

‘* For God’s sake, Miss Clinton, do not tempt 
Providence in that way ; come down, and I swear 
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by my honor, that you may go where you please 
rather than have your blood on my hands.” 

**T will not trust a man whose cheek grows 
pale at the sight of death, and calling himself a 
soldier; first mocking God, and the next moment 
invoking his name, then swearing by an honor 
that has been tarnished by ingratitude and vidlated 
friendship.”’ 

The blood came back: to the face of Clifford at 
these reproaches. He was mad, and knew not 
how to wreak his vengeance, or on whom. He 
felt himself weak in the presence of such daring 
as he saw. Besides, the scene before him, wild 
and romantic, had a charm which captivated his 
cultivated and experienced eye. Margaret was 
dressed in her queenly robes, and unconscious of 
her beauty at the moment. Her face flushed, her 
hair hanging loose on her shoulders, she stood 
balancing herself on the branch with one hand on 
the proud eagle’s neck and the other ready to‘ 
loosen the string that bound him to the tree. 
Clifford, at the moment, would have given all he 
called his own to have had the lady at his com- 
mand, whose spirit so proudly defied him. 

‘* Clifford,’’ she called out in transport, ‘‘ you 
see that the God you mocked has provided for me 
a way of escape; I am not without a friend since 
I can rise on this noble creature’s wings.”’ 

‘*For the love of God, Miss Clinton, do not 
think of trusting yourself thereon. 1 swear on 
my knee that you may do as you please, only 
come down.”’ 

‘«T will trust the eagle before I will an ungrate- 
ful and dishonorable man misnamed soldier and 
unworthy of his flag. I feel safe. I am not the 
first that has been thrust upon a pinnacle, and 
who came down safe in angels’ charge.’’ 

All this time the noble Aurelius was excited to 
the highest degree, by the loud speaking and the 
gestures of the different parties. He felt the 
sympathy of human passion, in which he joined 
so fiercely that he kept the soldier in check, by 
his fluttering and his screaming. It would have 
been more than-a strong man durst have done to 
venture without arms near to him. Without 
measuring the full strength, skill and rapidity of 
such an enemy, Clifford made a spring at the 
eagle, hoping to bring him down, and thus cool 
the ardor of his mistress, but before he could seize 
his feet the proud creature, quick as thought, 
struck the intruder’s cheek with his beak below 





the eye, for which he aimed, and sent him back 
with a force and a pain which brought both blood 
and tears, as he stood the object of secret ridicule 
and contempt. His rage and bad passions were 
now up, and pausing a moment so as to gather 
force, he said: 

‘*Miss Clinton, I have no time to parley, and 
since you will not yield yourself to me, your pro- 
tector must pay the penalty of insulting one of his 
Majesty’s servants.”” 

With that he leveled his pistol with the inten- 
tion of putting a ball through the bird’s wing. 
Quick as a flash, Elsie stepped forward and struck 
the muzzle aside, when the shot fell harmless in 
in the gulf below. The hot-brained soldier, now 
in a transport of fury, looked like a demon on the 
brave Dutch girl, whom he had hardly noticed 
before, and who now stood his glance unappalled, 
as he demanded, ‘‘ Who dares to interfere with 
my game?”’ 

**No soldier of King George shall insult the 
sign of my country in my presence,’’ was the 
prompt answer. 

**Ah,’’ said the mortified man, ‘‘and have we 
got a young rebel Whig up here in the mountains, 
and beyond the lines too; come, bold chief, let us 
bind these rebellious arms and carry her along 
with old Abiel and Schuyler to Fort Niagara. She 
will serve as maid of honor to the queen when 
there; I see she wears her livery already.’’ 

During the excitement of these few minutes, 
the three men had closed around the beleagured 
women, and seemed about to make the final 
charge. Angelica had another stone prepared 
for her foe in one hand and the glittering toma- 
hawk in the other. Elsie had her finger at the 
trigger of her pistol and Margaret’s courage was 
wound up to the highest pitch, so that she seemed 
to court the chance of taking her aérial voyage 
rather than to fear it. If she had fear, it was of that 
kind which would have made her blood circulate 
more freely, as when stepping into the parachute 
of a balloon, in which she had perfect confidence. 
With eye and hand firm, her dress carefully freed 
from the twigs of the tree, she was ready for the 
final spring the instant her enemy was within a 
yard of her person; when a voice startled all as if 
it came out of the rocks: 

‘* Clifford! coward! stand back and face your 
sworn enemy.’’ 

The apparition was not calculated to allay the 
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sudden alarm of the parties; though it was a 
human form that stood before them and a human 
voice that spoke to them. It was human, but 
dressed in bear-skins, with a high crowned hat of 
the same material; the face, rough with hair, 
seemed as if the same animal had provided the 
man with a beard from his jaws. Standing erect 
on the north side of the shelf, the figure con- 
fronted the three men, who stood waiting for the 
next movement. The Indians fell back to the 
upper side, while Clifford moved to the south 
extremity of the platform confronting his new foe. 
The stream of water, shallow at the time, ran 
between them; while the females standing with 
their backs to the precipice, were about equal 
distance from the two men, who were already 
eyeing each other as malignant enemies ever do, 
when suddenly brought face to face. As soon as 
Clifford sufficiently recovered himself, he de- 
manded, haughtily : 

‘* Who dares to insult a king’s officer on duty 
or to interfere with the king’s business in any way ? 
or what menial in an idot’s garb has the temerity 
to call Colonel Clifford a coward.’’ 

‘* His duty! the villain’s duty! ha! ha, ha!” 

The laugh froze the blood of even the stolid 
Indians, who looked on as if they had been turned 
to stone. ‘‘ Your duty to employ a savage to 
decoy an enthusiastic, artless maiden into your 
toils! The child of your best friend, the man 
who defended your black name from eternal dis- 
grace. Your duty! to hunt after women as tigers 
are circled round! Duty !’’ and the figure laughed 
again in scorn, until it seemed as if the echoes 
were the responding of the fiends from the pit of 
damnation. So voluble and full were the answers 
from up the clove that Clifford, though accustomed 
to the scenes of danger, shrank from the voices 
that called upon his conscience to reply and defend 
himself against those superstitions which were un- 
manning him. 

‘¢ Fool that I am,’’ he burst out, ‘‘to be foiled 
of my purpose by a madman, spook, or wizard; I 
have heard of you before. This is too much, 
and a dose of powder and lead must silence your 
gibberish. See if you are witch enough to catch 
that in your skull cap.”’ 

And with that there was a flash and a report. 
The ball pierced the high hat of the strange being, 
bringing it to the rock; and when the smoke 
passed away, the soldier was waiting to see the 





effect of his fire, when to his utter amazement the 
rough robe of the figure had also dropped off even 
to his beard, and there, instead of a maniac, stood 
an officer of his Majesty’s Thirteenth Regiment of 
Foot, in his undress, fully armed and equipped for 
battle; all except that his head was bare. Great 
beads of perspiration broke out on the brow of 
Clifford, while his lower jaw fell as if smitten by 
death, and his lips involuntarily muttered, ‘‘ Cal- 
derwood.”’ 

‘« Thank you, Clifford, for that shot,’’ were the 
first words of the unveiled man. ‘‘ See, here is a 
better mark for you. Aim at this star, won by 
your side on the banks of the Hoogly. Aim at it, 
for it lies on the heart you have already riven 
asunder. Two full years ago, I warned you of the 
coming day of vengeance. It hasarrived. There 
is a just God in the heavens.”’ 

At this part of the action, going on in that 
lately solitary chamber of nature, the different 
parties who had been collecting from all sides, 
were arriving, so as to surround the little, but per- 
fect water-fall. The ledge of the rock served as a 
stage on which the main actors stood, while all 
around, at different points, were the spectators. 
Down the stream, and looking upward, were 
the mock Indians, gaping in astonishment. The 
Mohawks stood on the sides of the gulf like 
statues of bronze, gazing on the marvelous scene. 
The officers on parole who were in pursuit of 
game, came in from above; while Cuffee and his 
crew were perched like crows on the high trees 
outside of all. They were rooks in a gallery of 
nature. 

The now unveiled and chief actor gave a glance 
of grim satisfaction around him, saying, ‘‘ One of 
us must die. Surely, the brave Clifford, whose 
praises have been sung by the belles of St. James, 
will not show the white feather. You coward! 
you seducer, you ingrate, can you not be provoked ; 
can the blood of the proud Clifford not start at 
the epithet coward !’’ 

The petrified and quivering sinner at this leaped 
as if he had been stung, and looking up, he cried 
with a husky voice, ‘‘It shall never be said of 
Clifford that he feared death at the hand of any 
man: I am ready.”’ 

‘The two combatants stood at the extremes of 
that stage; the Indians on one side, and the 
women on the other, so that the balls must pass 
between them. Elsie grasped her pistol tighter 
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for she had a terrible purpose in her mind, in the 
event of one falling. Margaret bent forward from 
her seat, so steadily that her plumes did not 
quiver; but the pious Angelica hid her face in 
earnest prayer, as she thought of an immortal soul 
passing in blood to the presence of the Great 
Judge. The red men dilated their eyes to the 
utmost but stood in an evident transport of expec- 
tation that showed an inward pleasure, whatever 
might be the result. 

The deadly weapons were raised: a flash and a 
report, and a fall. It was the conscience stricken 
Clifford. Calderwood ran forward with his sword 
drawn, for he feared the treachery of the deceiver ; 
but he soon found that it was needless, for the ball 
had struck the right arm below the shoulder, shat- 
tering the bone. 

‘*T bargained for nothing less than life,’’ said 
the enraged Calderwood. ‘*‘ Confess to be a liar or 
die. The steel is at your throat.’’ 

**Never! never!’’ was the bitter reply of the 
vanquished but stillunhumbled man. The foot of 
the victor was on his breast, and the weapon ready 
for the last plunge, when it was thrust aside by 
a powerful arm from behind. It was Brandt, 


attracted by the reports of the pistols, and just in 
time to save the life of his companion in arms. 


CHAPTER XL. FAWN’S LEAP. 


WHILE the grand tragedy recorded in the last 
chapter was acting, the spectators, as if spell- 
bound, stood waiting the issue. A common feel- 
ing of horror and surprise pervaded all. It was 
one of those seasons when the mind grasps the 
whole at a glance, the daring—the danger and the 
sublimity of the position which the young lady 
had taken, and where she sat with such grace and 
majesty. The other figures in the foreground were 
ranged according to their place. But the fear 
entertained by all, lest the fatal leap might be 
taken, overwhelmed every other emotion. 

Every one was relieved and drew a deep breath 
when the danger was past. The villainous pur- 
suer had fallen, and they had time to follow out 
the doings of the rest. The most prominent were 
four men dressed in the assumed Indian garb; 
one of them, without any previous warning, seized 
the vile Kiskataam with a vigor and skill that 
nearly overcame him at once. But that traitor 
was no common enemy. ‘The savage saw that the 
cup of death was put to his lips and he resolved to 





sell his life dear, and then enter the council hall 
of his fathers in company. So, measuring the 
gulf toward which he was rolling in .the death 
grip of Bertram, he determined to draw over the 
young Englishman with him if he must fall himself. 
Seeing that the lady from her seat had now recog- 
nized her lover, he gave a fiendish smile of delight 
at the agony she was undergoing. It seemed 
impossible to elude the fate which the Indian 
aimed at, and which Bertram in his eagerness to 
punish did not see. Like a young lion twisted 
around by a serpent, the sailor felt the coil about 
his body, but with a sailor’s skill, springing sud- 
denly upon his feet, he brought up the red man, 
who received as suddenly the grip and throw of 
a practiced wrestler, bringing him to the hard 
rock with a crash that made him feel as if every 
bone in his body was broken: before he had 
time to recover his scattered senses he was bound 
hand and foot, and left lying on his back with a 
stoical indifference, waiting for his fate, which he 
saw was now sealed. 

During these fierce combats the minds of both 
Margaret and Elsie were wrought up to the highest 
tension. A double beat of the heart indeed was 
felt by both as the four young men leaped on the 
stage of action, disguised in their Indian garb; 
for then they really deemed their time had come ; 
but the quick eye of Elsie soon discovered that 
Teunis was present, and she knew instinctively 
that he had brought friends with him. 

‘¢ Courage, my lady,’’ was her piercing whisper, 
‘deliverance has come at last; but let us stand 
still till the battle is over and render help if we 
can.” 

And there they remained fixed till Kiskataam 
was conquered. Clarence had rushed forward to 
the tree on which his now agitated sister stood, 
pale as death. The blood ran to her heart, as she 
fell nearly fainting in her brother’s arms. Teunis 
showed no sluggishness now, for, leaping to the 
side of Elsie, he grasped her round the waist, as if 
afraid of her being taken from him, imprinting a 
kiss that was not unheard, amidst even that tumult, 
and which she returned as warmly; but it was 
followed by as hard a slap of the hand on the 
cheek of her lover, which made it glow a whole 
hour afterward. 

‘*A pretty kindereen you are, Teunis, to leave 
two helpless women folks upon the hills.’’ 

‘*Elshie! Elshie!’’ said the overwhelmed An- 
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gelica. ‘*Ye kenen nae dat de kind lad was liken | 
to go out of himself on de day dat he lost tee on 

de hill; sae hold ty peace, and be tankful for all | 
our mercies.”’ | 

During this little by-play, which even in the | 
times of the greatest commotion will be played | 
out, Bertram and Clarence were bending over 
Margaret, who, soon recovering from the shock 
of this sudden deliverance, opened her eyes, fear- 
fully looking into the face of Bertram, lest all 
might be a deception. The latter dropped a few 
warm tears such as a heroic heart will send forth 
when love returns fond glances as it did here. 
The kiss of affection was freely given to both 
brother and lover. 

The guilty Clifford sat where he saw the whole. 
Writhing in his pride and remorse, wounded and 
defeated, he turned himself away from the sight, 
gnashing his teeth with rage and pain like what 
we may suppose Satan to have felt when he saw 
our first parents in the midst of their happiness. 

There was a lull in the tempest, and the late 
busy actors were enjoying the benefit of the quiet, 
waiting for the command of some master; no one 
exactly knew whom, for as yet they had been 
An underhand 


thrown together as by chance. 
movement there must have been, which had suc- 
ceeded, it is true, but the very skillfulness of the 


operator had nearly undone the whole. An hour 
sooner or later would have changed the face of 
things. The dangerous experiment therefore of 
allowing the denouement to come out in a public 
display, was was more worthy of a playwright 
than of a wise man, who never waits for a better 
chance when he has an almost certain issue. 
The man who arranged the plot might have de- 
livered these fugitive women a day sooner, but 
having ulterior views of revenge, he tempted that 
Providence, who, notwithstanding his rash folly, 
crowned his scheme with success. 

Calderwood, as he was now known to all, was 
in earnest council with Brandt, whose mind was 
evidently yielding to what was presented to him. 
A piece of parchment, such as bears the commis- 
sion of an officer in the army of Great Britain, 
was held out to the Mohawk, while the other 
hand, with earnest gesticulations, was pointing to 
the several parties within sight, as if he were ex- 
pounding to the mind of the puzzled Indian some 
point of difficulty. All at once the face of the 
red man shot forth a fierce light. He saw that he 








had been imposed upon, and coming forward to 
the place where Margaret sat, still arrayed in her 
queenly robes, he smiled and looked from her to 


| the eagle that perched above her on the tree. 


Gazing on the bird, he folded his arms, absorbed 
in thought; then cast a glance at his own form, 
which a reader of nature would have interpreted 
to mean, ‘‘ We are the true children of the Great 
Spirit.”’ 

‘* Does the Fawn wish her bird to cross the big 
water when she goes to the green fields of the 
great Father George ?’’ This was said evidently 
with the intention of drawing out something else 
than a bare answer about the eagle. 

‘*No, Great Chief; the bird shall be set at 
liberty when I go from here, if my will be law; I 
love England, and he loves his mountain home. 
He is screaming for his mate ; I have found,’’ she 
was almost saying—mine; but stopping in the 
midst of the sentence, she sprang again into the 
tree, and bidding Elsie look, she loosened the 


| string that bound the legs of Aurelius, stroked his 


noble neck down with her hand, while he returned 
her fondness by rising to his full height. Feeling 
himself at liberty, he rose on his wings, as they 
spread at their full length. For a moment he 
hung over the deep lin, then slowly rising, he 
soared away to his mountain home. 

As he ascended, and until he was nearly out of 
sight, not a word was spoken by any one, when 
the Mohawk turned on Margaret the look of per- 
fect approbation, saying: 

‘*The Fawn shall be Brandt’s sister, for her 
love to his brother in setting him at liberty; she 
will wear this, and be one of the Mohawk’s wise 
squaws.’’ With that, as she descended, he put a 
silver pin in her blanket robe, having a shell 
attached to it. He moved back to where Calder- 
wood waited for him, and as he passed the place 
where Clifford sat, he gave him one of those looks 
of contempt which only an indian can put on. 

‘¢ The tomgue of the big warrior folds in two,”’ 
said he. ‘*The Fawn is the kid of the king’s 
Clinton.’’ 

By this time the true and the disguised Indians 
had come in, and were lying all around, waiting 
the will of their chief. The hunt was past, and 
had ended so entirely different from the expecta- 
tions of all, that their minds were in wonder at 
what should next come up, when suddenly the 
chief Mohawk started to his feet, and all his tribe 
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seemed to have risen at the same moment. Their out, as the special object of his vengeance, the mean 


quick ears had discerned their own war-whoop ; 


swelling over the hills and the glens, till it reached 
them. Then came the repeated reports of fire- 
arms, declaring that a skirmish was taking place 
not far off, which demanded the presence of the 
leader. Brandt, without further warning, shouted 
his war-cry, followed by the united voices of his 
men around him, till the rocks and the dells sent 
back the sounds doubled, and redoubled, as if the 
departed spirits of ten thousand warriors were 
raised from their slumbers by the call, to repeat 
the music they loved so well, once more amidst 
the scenes of former glory. 

In a moment Brandt had cut the bark that bound 
Kiskataam’s ankles and wrists; ordering him to 
his feet, he put him under a guard of his own men, 
who drove him off before them at full speed. 
Then pointing Clifford to the westward, he said, 
or seemed to say, there is now your only chance 
of escape ; the bad man did not hesitate, for though 
fainting through loss of blood, and suffering from 
the spiculz of the bone in the flesh, he was forced 
into motion; leaving the former companions of 
his proud days more like a prisoner than a colonel 
of his Majesty’s troops, and the commander of 
Fort Niagara. He had no alternative but to go, 
for the looks of scorn and contempt that met him 
withered his soul; yet still, with the proud step of 
the soldier, he walked off with the Mohawk. 

After the coast was clear, and none were left 
except the Clintons and their attendants, they 
looked round on one another, as if a feeling of 
forsakenness had come over them, and that some 
one was expected to take the command. 

‘*Where is our captain, Gabriel ?’’ was the cry of 
more than one. That faithful follower had singled 





caitiff Shandaagan, whose fear had early in the fray 
got the mastery of hisdesires. While the attention 
of the company was engaged by the conflict be- 
tween the sailor and the chief, the parasite minion 
slunk away behind the scenes, taking the bed of 
the stream as his road of retreat. Gabriel, who 
perceived his motions, and knew him of old, pur- 
sued after him in hot haste. The Indian, who 
knew the path better than the pale face, and who 
had not endured quite so much fatigue as the other, 
was soon out of sight, leaving the crest-fallen So- 
pusonian without a laurel to carry away of this 
great victory. 

‘*We are about moving,’’ said Bertram, ‘‘and 

were beginning to fear that the cannibals had 
eaten you up. ‘ Better the end of a feast than the 
beginning of a fight.” You know the glutton’s 
proverb.’’ 
- ‘Yes, sir, but not the maxim that rules you, 
judging from the hearty good-will with which you 
encountered that red rascal. But hark! there is 
the Dominie and his congregated troops, on the 
rear of the Mohawk. Gracious heaven, there 
must be hot work there, if guns speak the truth 
to-day.’’ 

“*T am off,’’ said Teunis, ‘‘to help the Dominie, 
He helped me and mine, and Martin Schuyler is 
one of the captives.’’ 

**T will lose an arm in his defence,’’ said 
Clarence. ‘‘ Brave soul that he is, with all his 
oddity.”” 

‘*And I am with you,’’ said Gabriel. ‘‘ Let 
the sailor navigate the ship now. Carry your 
passengers to port, Elsie will be your pilot; and 
let us all meet, if we can settle this affair, at the 
Flat Rock, before sundown.”’ 





THROUGH STORMS, THE HOMES. 


By Cousin CONSTANCE. 


Tue blasts of winter show us the homes, 

The tenantless homes, in the leafless trees, 

Drearily swinging, never again 

To shelter a bird with its song of glee. 

From wind-swept bough, and desolate spray, 

To the far bright South they have winged their way. 


Summer’s green and sheltering leaves 
Screened them all; we only guessed, 
From a waft of music on the breeze, 
That near was a song-bird’s place of rest. 
So we, in our dear love-sheltered bowers, 


Sing and dream through the happy hours. 





Sudden a blast from sorrow’s breath 
Sweeps of verdure our life’s green tree, 
Leaving behind the shadow of death, 
Perchance a lifelong misery. 
Bewildered with grief, we lift our eyes 
To the home forgotten beyond the skies. 


The blasts of sorrow show us the homes, 
The far bright homes no storm assails ; 

The “ many mansions,” where, one by one, 
The storm-tost voyagers furl their sails, 
And like the birds from our desolate nest, 
We plume our wings for the endless rest. 
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THE ETCHIN DIAMONDS. 
By F. EB. RB. 


ARTHUR STANGATE, attorney at law, was my 
brother. He had succeeded to my father’s busi- 
ness, and no name was more esteemed and trusted 
in all Runnington, and Runnington was a rich and 
important place. My brother’s offices were in the 
town, two miles distant; but he did almost as 
much business among the gentry at his own private 
house. 

Most of the great folks employed him; but his 
best client was Sir Etchin Eckford, a cidevant 
Indian judge, very wealthy, and the possessor of 
some rare and costly jewels, known in the country 
as the Etchin Diamonds. Their name even makes 
me shudder now. 

One evening, as Arthur was preparing to return 
to his office, where important business would de- 
tain him all night, Sir Etchin’s groom left a 
parcel, with a note. The latter stated that the 


former contained the famous Etchin diamonds, 


which their owner thought safest to entrust to 
Arthur’s care, as he had been unexpectedly called 
to London. 

‘«T dont care what deeds they leave with me,”’ 
said my brother; ‘‘but I don’t like such trusts as 
these. Still, Isuppose I must keep them.”’ 

Of course, he could not send them back; so, 
taking the parcel, he at once proceeded to his 
study to lock it in the iron safe. I went with him, 
and with a woman’s curiosity and love of jewelry, 
besought a peep at the gems before they were put 
away. 

Arthur, the best brother in the world, instantly 
removed the paper covering, disclosing a square 
morocco box, brass-bound, with the key tied to 
the bundle. Opening it, he showed me the gems. 
They were, indeed, magnificent, set in the massive 
Indian fashion ; while many of the diamonds were 
yet uncut. One by one, bracelets, bangles, neck- 
lets, Arthur lifted and flashed in the lamplight 
before my dazzled vision. 

He was holding a superb emerald and diamond 
necklet in his hand, for my admiration, when hap- 
pening to raise my head, a cry of alarm burst from 
my lips. 

‘* What is it, Nell?’’ asked Arthur. 

‘*The man !’’ I replied. ‘‘ See! the window is 








uncurtained, and I am sure I saw a man looking in 
from the tree outside.”’ 

“* Nonsense !’’ cried Arthur. 

Nevertheless, he flung up the window, called, 
and gazed in every direction. There was nothing 
—not a sign, not a sound; and assured as I was, 
that I had been mistaken, he fastened the catch, 
and dropped the curtain. 

As, however, he was about to put away the 
diamonds, I said, ‘‘ Arthur, would it not be better 
to place them in the safe in your bedroom ?”’ 

He agreed in the advisability, and locked them 
up: then, having cautioned me to see well to the 
house fastenings, and asked again if I was really 
not frightened to remain alone a night with only 
the servants Jane and Jenkins, he left for town. 
I saw everything secure and went early to bed, 
locking Arthur’s bedroom, and taking the key 
with me. 

It was long before I slept. When I did, I was 
almost immediately aroused by a slight sound at 
my door. I asked who was there. Jane’s voice 
answered in a cautious whisper. Seeing something 
was wrong, rising, I admitted her. No sooner 
had she entered than, quickly closing, she refas- 
tened the door, and exclaimed in accents of terror, 
**Oh, miss! what shall wedo? For mercy’s sake, 
make no noise—don’t get a light. Burglars are 
breaking into the house, and I’m sure Jenkins is 
their accomplice.”’ 

‘* Burglars !’’ I cried. Then the thought of the 
face flashed across me. ‘‘ Gracious powers!’’ I 
exclaimed ; ‘‘ they are after the Etchin diamonds!”’ 

I saw it all. The groom’s errand had been 
divined, my brother’s absence was known, and, by 
Jenkins’s treacherous aid, the place was being 
attacked. I dropped, stunned, on the bed. Then 
I started up. At any cost—even life—the diamonds 
entrusted to Arthur must be saved. Hurriedly I 
dressed, and while doing so, heard the soft sound 
of persons moving in the house. 

‘*Jane,’’ I said, having explained all to the 
faithful girl, ‘I must get Sir Etchin’s diamonds.”’ 

‘* How, miss? If you go into the passage they’ ll 
kill you.”’ 

**True; therefore I must get out by the win- 
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dow. They will not hear, for they believe the 
box is in the study, and it will take them long to 
discover their mistake.’’ 

Opening the window, I got out on to the ve- 
randa. How fearfully it sloped! Could I do it? 
Yes, by pressing my feet against the gutter. Slowly 
I went, foot by foot, until I reached Arthur’s win- 
dow. My heart leaped as I found it unfastened. 
Quickly I entered, opened and relocked the iron 
safe, and, with the diamonds, more slowly, and 
with greater difficulty, returned. 

Reaching my own room, I did not enter; for 
what could two helpless women do against strong, 
evil men, bent on plunder? Instead, I ordered 
Jane to tear a sheet into shreds, having attached 
which to the box, I bade her lower it to me, after 
I had descended by the trellis. 

She did as I directed; then joining me, we car- 
rying the box between us, ran from the house. 

We had not gone a dozen yards before the 
dread of pursuit, and having the diamonds wrested 
from us, possessed me. 

‘*Jane,’’ Isaid, ‘‘this will never do. Let us 
make for the hollow oak. We can put the box in 
that ; they’ll never find it before help comes.’”’ 

Hastening in the direction together, we man- 
aged to raise the box high enough to reach the 
hole, and [ toppled it in. It fell with a heavy 
thud ; I knew it was safe. I then told Jane to run 
to the Hawthrons, the nearest house, arouse the 
people, and bring some of the male servants back. 
She wanted me to go with her, but I dared not 
leave the neighborhood of the tree, lest any miser- 
able chance should occur of the burglars finding 
the treasure. Crouching among the bushes some 
yards off, I bade the girl hasten. 

Scarcely had she gone than a noise in the house 
attracted my attention. My flight with the jewels 
was discovered. My heart stood still, and the 
blood in every vein turned cold. With Jenkins, 
there were three of them. ‘Through the darkness 
I saw they were beating and searching the bushes. 
They had guessed we could not carry the box far, 
and evidently were in hopes of finding it before 
help came. 

Twice, thrice, they approached so near to where 
I was, that my hair stood on end. The fourth 
time it was Jenkins himself—I knew him, despite 
his crape mask—that drew aside the branches, and 
discovered me. 

With a cry I endeavored to fly ; but the burglars 





instantly secured me. Hardly can I describe the 
scene that followed; it makes my skin now creep 
with horror. They looked round for the box, and 
not finding it, with awful oaths and threats bade 
me say where it was. My only reply was to shriek 
aloud, until they checked me by blows, and finally 
by placing a pistol at my head. I implored mercy ; 
but I remained firm. I felt my sense leaving me ; 
they, too, saw it, and by twisting my arms, to 
create exquisite torture, aroused me. At last one 
exclaimed, ‘‘It won’tdoto fire. It'll bring others 
upon us. Gag her, and take her along to the 
lake !’”’ 

To the lake! What were they going to do? 
Drown me! My brain swam; but I resolved to 
remain firm, and save the diamonds. Reaching 
the edge of the water, the villains, taking me by 
the shoulders, laid me back in the lake, pressing 
my head beneath. My mouth being gagged I 
éould not cry out, and never shall forget the hor- 
rible sensation. Surely I tasted death then! 

Every few seconds they raised me to demand the 
whereabouts of the diamonds. I answered by a 


shake of the head. How long all this lasted I can- 


not tell; but abruptly a fearful noise sounded in 
my ears—I felt the water was rolling over me, and 
I was conscious no more. 

The immersion caused the most curious sensa- 
tion I ever felt in my life before I became uncon- 
scious. My breath went and came at fitful inter- 
vals, and I had a painful sense of smothering or 
suffocation, which paralyzed my brain and dead- 
ened all knowledge of the power of volition. I 
could not speak for the life of me, neither was I 
able to offer the slightest resistance to my tor- 
mentors. 

When I came toI wasinmy own room. Arthur 
was near me, and the first words he said were, 
‘*My brave Nellie! You have saved the Etchin 
diamonds. ‘The help Jane brought arrived just 
when the ruffians flung you in the lake; but they 
are all captured !’’ 

It was a considerable time before I thoroughly 
recovered from the nervous fever that awful night 
occasioned. One day Arthur came to me smiling. 
‘*See, darling!’’ he said, ‘‘ those villains brought 
a few threads of silver to your hair; but’’—and 
he held up a magnificent bracelet-—‘‘ they have 
put gold on your wrists. The Baronet asks you to 
accept this for your bravery in preserving the 
Etchin diamonds.”’ 
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By JAMEs 


As we turn the pages of history and contemplate 
the record of those who have lived among us and 
have now passed away, we find one who enacted a 
long farce, but departed leaving but little in 
written history to allay that genuine curiosity 
which is aroused when the name of the famous 
impostor Jemima Wilkinson is mentioned. 

This eccentric person, who was destined to be 
the founder and leader of a so-called religious 
sect, was born in the town of Cumberland, State 
of Rhode Island, in the year 1751. At a very 
early age she commenced to display some of those 
characteristics which in after-life made her the 
leader of a sect embracing many strong-minded 
people. 

Jemima lived in a state of religious indifference 
until about the twenty-third year of her age; a 
revival at that time being carried on by the Bap- 
tist Society in her native town, she became inter- 
ested, and from a scorner she soon turned to be 
one of the most painfully religious of the converts. 

She, in fact, spent most of the time of two years 
until 1776, in reading the Bible and meditating 
upon religious subjects The result of such con- 
finement and rigid mental application could result 
in nothing but reaction; consequently she was 
prostrated by an illness which baffled all the medi- 
cal aid at hand. For a long time she lay upon 
her bed in a state of mind approaching insanity. 
She pretended at times to see visions from heaven 
and to hold direct communication with the Al- 
mighty. 

Her sickness continued until the autumn of the 
same year. Late one night in the month of 
October, she seemed to those who watched beside 
her bed to grow worse. Her respiration ceased 
entirely ; her features became as those of the dead, 
and to all outward appearances the soul had left 
the body. Suddenly, when her companions were 
about to call the family and tell them of the death, 
the supposed corpse rose up in bed and demanded 
in a strong and authoritative voice that her clothes 
be brought to her. When remonstrated with and 
told how serious might be the consequences of so 
rash a course, she told them it was no longer 
Jemima Wilkinson who addressed them, but ‘‘ The 





A. Rose. 


Universal Friend of Mankind, a name which the 
mouth of the Lord had spoken.’’ She continued 
to tell them that Jemima had died, that her body 
had been reanimated by the spirit of God. 

All remonstrance being in vain, she was allowed 
to rise and dress at midnight. She went about 
well from that time, to all appearances. 

On the next Sabbath following her miraculous 
recovery Jemima attired herself with more than 
her usual care and attended the meeting of the 
Friends as usual, her father being a member of 
that Society. Many had come to meeting, drawn 
hither by curiosity ; the story of her rising from the 
dead having rapidly spread through the country. 
During the service she sat quietly in her seat and 
seemed to pay marked attention to the speakers. 
At the close of the morning service, when the 
congregation left the house to spend the interval 
between morning and afternoon meeting under 
the trees in the yard, Jemima went apart from the 
rest, and, when a large number had gathered 
about her, rose and addressed them. Being pos- 
sessed of a fine voice and an excellent memory, 
she made a deep impression upon many who heard 
her. Her sermon, or lecture, was filled with 
Bible quotations, cant phrases and numerous ad- 
monitions to her hearers, to ‘‘listen to the words 
of the Lord.’’ She took good care always to 
speak of herself in the third person. She never 
actually presented herself as Christ, but her lan- 
guage always was such as to allow of no other 
interpretation. 

Being so much encouraged by this first essay; 
she appointed meetings to be held at ‘‘ the house 
where she tarried;’’ never calling Jeremiah Wil- 
kinson her father, or in any way admitting a 
relationship. Many people came to Jemima’s 
meetings. Some came from curiosity, some to 
make sport, a few from really earnest belief in her 
divine mission. 

Pretending so much as she did, it is not strange 
that her followers soon demanded some exhibition 
of her divine powers. Their demands soon became 
so numerous and pressing that this pretentious 
woman announced that at a given time she would 
walk the water. The following account of her 
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success is narrated in Hudson’s ‘‘ Life of Jemima 
Wilkinson :”’ 

‘‘She appointed a time at which she would 
meet her friends on the margin of the Taunton 
River, in the town of Swanzey, and convince them 
of the reality of what she had taught them to 
believe, by walking on the water. She made her 
appearance at the time and place appointed, where 
she was met by a large collection of people, eager 
to witness the exhibition which was promised 
them. She then commenced with an eloquent 
and fervent prayer, with which she occupied their 
attention for a considerable time, after which she 
proceeded to the delivery of a discourse, in which 
she lectured her audience with considerable ability 
and with great severity, particularly on account of 
their want of faith. She told them that if they 
had faith to believe that she could perform the 
works of the Lord, they might rest satisfied, for it 
should be well with them, and as to those who did 
not believe, they are ‘an evil generation; they 
seek a sign ; and there shall no sign be given them 
but the sign of Jonas, the Prophet.’ ‘Why doth 


this generation seek after a sign? Verily I say 


unto you, there shall no sign be given to this 
generation.’ ‘A wicked and adulterous genera- 
tion seeketh after a sign; and there shall no sign 
be given it, but the sign of the prophet Jonas.’ 
She continued her discourse at considerable length, 
admonishing her friends to beware of the doubts 
and difficulties thrown in their way by a wicked 
world which was meant by an evil generation. 
She also reproved those who came there to gratify 
an idle curiosity, instead of listening to the voice 
of truth, and was particularly severe upon those 
who had required this evidence of the truth of her 
words. She then addressed the whole in kind 
and affectionate language, proclaimed that she was 
the ‘ Universal Friend of Mankind,’ and that those 
who believed in the truth of her doctrines, obeyed 
her precepts and followed her advice, would be 
sure of a final passport to heaven, while those who 
rejected her counsels would be cut off without 
the hope of pardon or mercy. After hearing her 
through and receiving her blessings, the assembly 
separated and peacefully retired to their homes, 
some filled with awe and fear of her power and 
authority, some with commiseration at her delu- 
sion, and others with contempt at her hypocrisy.”’ 

Having suceeeded so well in disengaging herself 
from this predicament, the ‘* Universal Friend’’ 





was emboldened to go still further and attempt 
such feats as raising the dead, healing the sick, 
and foretelling human events, trusting each time 
to her own wit, or some unforeseen accident, to 
relieve her of any possible embarrassment. 

Having obtained a few followers in her own 
village, Jemima commenced to preach in distant 
places. Philadelphia at one time was the scene 
of her labors. The Methodist Episcopal St. 
George’s Church was thrown open to her. Here 
she preached to immense congregations for some 
time, making, however, but few converts, and leav- 
ing at variance with the people. She also preached 
in Connecticut. She formed a small Society in 
South Kingstown, Rhode Island. Some of her 
converts in South Kingstown, as elsewhere, were 
persons of wealth and high standing. In fact, 
from what can be learned of her from various 
sources, it seems to have been her aim to get all 
such under her influence, and thus add to the 
dignity of her profession. 

In Updike’s ‘‘History of the Narragansett 
Church”’ is narrated the following account of one 
of these intelligent converts, and also some of her 
pretended miracles: 

‘* About this time Judge Potter became an en- 
thusiastic and devoted follower of Jemima Wilkin- 
son. For the more comfortable accommodation 
of herself and her adherents, he built a large ad- 
dition to his already spacious mansion, containing 
fourteen rooms and bed-rooms, with suitable fire- 
places. Her influence controlled his household, 
servants, and income of his estates. She made it 
her headquarters for about six years. Here was 
the scene of some of her pretended miracles. 
Susannah Potter, daughter of the Judge, having 
deceased, she undertook to raise her to life. On 
the day of the funeral, a great concourse assembled 
to witness the miracle. The lid of the coffin was 
removed, and Jemima knelt in devout and fervent 
prayer for her restoration. The laws of nature 
were inflexible ; the impious effort was unavailing ; 
she imputed the failure to want of faith in her fol- 
lowers.”’ 

Having by her avaricious demands and peculiar 
manners made herself very unpopular in South 
Kingstown, the Universal Friend soon commenced 
to make arrangements for her departure. She 
issued a decree, commanding her followers to sell 
their estates and place the money in the general 
fund of the Society. It is a remarkable fact that 
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so great was her hold over the Society, that all 
with one accord obeyed without a murmur, and 
Judge Potter was the one selected to make this 
transaction. It is interesting to follow the history 
of this man in connection with that of Jemima, as 
he was only one of the many cultured persons who 
were duped by this remarkable woman. 

In 1784 she terminated her arrangements and 
took her departure to what is now called Yates 
County, New York; but at that time it was unset- 
tled, except by the Indians of whom Jemima’s 
agent purchased the land. She named her settle- 
ment New Jerusalem. Her desire seemed to be, 
to get as far away from the enlightening influence 
of civilization as possible, where her power would 
remain supreme. 

What an imposing sight it must have been to see 
this line of deluded beings, following their eccen- 
tric leader away from home and friends into an 
unknown wilderness ! 

Judge Potter returned in a few years from his 
emigration and occupied his homestead, but his 
circumstances became so embarrassed in conse- 
quence of his devotion to this artful woman, that 
he was soon compelled to mortgage his estate ; 
and finding it impossible to redeem it in its deteri- 
orated condition, he in 1807 sold the remainder 
of his interest in it, and settled in Genesee.’’ 

To-day none of the ancient elegancies of this 
place remain. The ‘‘ old abbey,’’ as the residence 
was called, has passed away. The beautiful gardens, 
luxurious summer-houses, costly shade trees, and 
productive fruit-orchards are among the things of 
the past; a small farmer’s cottage, surrounded by 
the usual farm appointments, take their place. 

A wealthy gentleman in Worcester, Pennsyl- 
vania, became a follower of Jemima, and, like 
Judge Potter, sacrificed his wealth in donating to 
to her desires. There seems to be abundant proof 
that at one time she actually had her hands in the 
State treasury of Rhode Island. Many anecdotes 
are related of the manner in which she took pos- 
session of a desired object. If some one of her 
followers possessed an article which their mistress 
desired, she would enter the house and take the 
object away, saying, ‘‘the Friend hath need of 
this thing.’? This was deemed excuse enough, 
by her followers, 

As Jemima grew older she grew more and more 
severe in disciplining her flock. Her power being 
absolute and her decress final, it is interesiing to 





notice some of the methods of punishing offenders. 
Many and peculiar were the penances put upon 
those who hesitatingly obeyed her command. 

One person who came under her displeasure 
was condemned to wear about his neck, in public 
and private, a sheep’s bell, until allowed to take it 
off. Another was condemned to wear a black 
cap. 

She often gave severe reproof for levity, and 
sometimes imposed the penance of silence, for 
longer or shorter periods, according to the mag- 
nitude of the sin. In one instance she was des- 
tined to have her commands set at defiance. A 
young woman of the Society who was given to 
laughter and mirth on the slightest occasion, was 
directed to keep silence for a number of hours, 
but something causing her to laugh, she con- 
tinually broke her penance, until Jemima ordered 
pieces of cloth to be tied around her mouth. This 
for a time seemed to be a success, but an extremely 
ludicrous scene coming to her notice, she burst the 
bonds, roaring with laughter, and exclaimed: ‘‘ The 
Universal Friend is a fool to think she can stop a 
woman from talking.’’ She then left the Society. 

Towards the latter part of her life she prohibited 
matrimony. This was the reverse of her early 
teaching, for she had made suitable matches for her 
sisters, providing husbands from among her Society. 
This new decree caused much trouble, and some 
dissension among the believers in Jemima; but 
she remained firm, and so bent was she in her 
purpose, that she even caused the separation of 
those who had been long married. Some wives 
she induced to leave their homes and follow her, 
thus sowing discord and unhappiness where con- 
tentment had been before. 

In New Jerusalem the Friend lived in a state of 
luxury almost beyond comprehension, when we 
think of the distance from any large town. Each 
of the members contributed annually to the sup- 
port of the Friend, and all turned out to till the 
fields and harvest the crops that filled the spacious 
granaries of Jemima. 

The Duke of Rochefoucauld, in his travels in 
the United States of America, 1796 and 1797, met 
with Jemima Wilkinson in the State of New York. 
The Duke was struck with the extreme neatness 
and elegant luxury of Jemima’s residence. She 
always seemed flattered by the attention of learned 
or wealthy people, so the Duke gained access, and 
by his letters, seems to have travelled over the 
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greater part of her mansion. His description of 
the Friend, although harmonizing with that given 
by others, seems to be so much more complete, 
that I can do no better than to insert it: 

‘*We saw Jemima and attended her meetings, 
which were held in her own house. We found 
there about thirty persons, men, women and chil- 
dren. Jemima stood at the door of the bed- 
chamber, on a carpet with a chair behind her; 
she had on a white morning-gown and waistcoat, 
such as men wear, and a petticoat of the same 
color. Her black hair was cut short, carefully 
combed, and divided behind into three ringlets ; 
she wore a stock and white silk cravat, which was 
tied about her neck with affected negligence. In 
point of delivery, she preached with more ease 
than any other Quaker I have yet heard; but the 
subject matter of her discourse was one eternal 
repetition of the same topics—death, sin and re- 
pentance. She is said to be about forty years of 
age, but she did not appear to be more than thirty. 
She is of middle stature, well made, of a florid 
countenance, and has fine teeth and beautiful eyes.’’ 
The Duke was impressed more than anything else 
with her ‘‘bad acting,’’ and seems to think all 
persons must have been weak to have seen any- 
thing remarkable about her. He described the 
dinner, of which he was invited to partake, as be- 
ing the nicest he had eaten outside of Philadelphia, 
and praises a drink which Jemima concocted in 
her own room and sent tothe table. The Friend 
did not eat with her guests, but came to the table 
and conversed with them after partaking of a 
sumptuous repast in private. 

Thus the Universal Friend lived and ruled 
supreme in her colony until about two o’clock in 
the morning of Thursday, the first day of July, 
1819. Having been in failing health for some 
time previous to her death, her summons was not 
unexpected ; but so firm in the belief of their mis- 
tress’s infallibility were some of her followers, that 
they stubbornly refused for some time to believe 
that she was no more. 

Jemima’s remains were placed in a coffin, and a 
pane of glass was inserted in the lid, that her face 
might be seen by her followers; no others were 
allowed to approach her. After a day or two of 
lamentation the body was removed to some secret 
place by her two or three trusted female com- 
panions, and no one beside these few ever knew 
her final resting-place. Many of her followers 





believed that she rose on the third day after her 
death, and being encouraged in this belief by 
those having the body in charge, Jemima Wilkin- 
son was able to leave the world as she had long 
lived, with an air of mystery still clinging to her 
memory. 

In the course of Jemima’s life she accumulated 
considerable property, and for a number of years 
before her death was in continual trouble in con- 
sequence. She appeared before the jury as plain- 
tiff or defendant in many cases where property 
was involved, and as a general thing came out of 
court victorious. It would seem as if this feature 
of her character would dispel the illusion of her 
divinity ; but it seems to have had a contrary effect 
upon her followers. 

About a year before Jemima’s death she made a 
will, leaving her large and valuable property, cloth- 
ing, househcld furniture, etc., to Rachel and Mar- 
.garet Malin. These women had followed Jemima 
from the outset of her career, had been let into 
her most secret counsels, and were in many in- 
stances of great service to her. They had charge 
of the Friend’s body after her death, and they 
were the persons who secreted it, as many insist, 
in the cellar of their mistress’s house. This will is 
a peculiarly expressed instrument, signed by ‘‘ THE 
UNIVERSAL FRIEND.”’ 

Several months after this signature was affixed, 
she thought best to add the following : 

“¢ Be it remembered, That in order to remove all 
doubts of the due execution of the foregoing Will 
and Testament being the person who before the 
year one thousand seven hundred and seventy- 
seven was known and called by the name of 
Jemima Wilkinson, but since that time as the 
Universal Friend, do make, publish and declare 
the within instrument as my last Will and Testa- 
ment—as witness my hand and seal, this seven- 
teenth day of the seventh month (July), in the 
year one thousand eight hundred and eighteen. 


her 
Jemima + WILKINSON. [L. s. 


cross or mark, 
Or, Universal Friend.’’ 


Witnesses, etc. 


This was done, no doubt, on learning that the 
Probate Court would not recognize any such person 
as the Universal Friend. Jemima, still refusing 
to write her true name, made her cross, thus in a 
measure evading an acknowledgment. 
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The following letter of Jemima is inserted to This letter, written in.a bold, firm hand, was 
show the nature of her epistolary correspondence. | selected by the writer of this article from a number 
It seems to harmonize with the accounts of her | of her ietters, it being a fair specimen of them all. 
conversations. It is inserted just as it is written, A great many persons have written about this 
as regards orthography, punctuation, etc. : notorious woman, both before and since her death, 

‘*WorCESTER (Penna) 2oth of the gth Month | showing what a hold she took upon the minds of 
1789. The Universal Friend, To John Rose and | men. Besides the writers cited in this article, 
his wife remembers Love: Dear Souls, Try to | Hannah Adams, in her ‘‘ View of Religion,’’ pub- 
to make your escape from the wrath which is to | lished in 1801, devotes a chapter to Jemima. 
come, upon all the wicked, that no not God; & | ‘‘ Marshall’s Catechism,’’ 1802, and ‘‘ Eccentric 
have not and and have not obeyed the voice of the | Biography, or Memoirs of Remarkable Female 
dear Son of His Love; It is a Sifting time; Try | Characters, Ancient and Modern,”’ published in 
to be on the Lord’s side; Do justly love Mercy, | 1804, are among the best known. At different 
and walk humbly with the Lord: The Friend is | times since her death newspaper articles have ap- 
yet in time; & Sarah; but She is Sick. Do all | peared; but have added little to her history. 
of you try to obey the Counsel of the Lord which The one point at which people who have studied 
ye have heard from time, to time: That it may be | her character are at variance upon is, whether she 
well unto you: Do by all as you would be willing | was a hypocrite, or whether she was suffering all 
to be done unto: Orpha be, Be faithful ; I remain | these years from mental delusion. At this time, 
to be the same Friend; I have not altered or | when her mortal remains have long mingled with 
Changed. I remember Love to Elizabeth Carr. ‘the dust, and when her Society has, like herself, 
To E: J: To H: F: ToE.B: To M: M: | long been numbered among the things that were, 
To M: F. & tothe Children. From the Universal | we can only take the few facts that we have, and 
Friend. Sarah Friend, R. Millen, Ruth & Lucy | draw our own conclusions. We can throw the 
Brown remember love to you all. Watch & pray | mantle of charity over those places where it would 
that ye enter not into temptation. Saith the | seem that we must judge harshly, well knowing 
Friend to J. R. & Orpha. I remember Love to | that whatever individual result we may arrive at, 
Eunice Hathaway. it will have but little effect upon the memory of 

oy. 9." Jemima Wilkinson. 
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THERE were times when his crown was the in- | only a conventional sign indicating that the sleeper 
dispensable companion of every king. Not that | is a king, for assuredly the head would lie very 
he always wore it, like the monarchs of melodrama, | uneasily that wore a crown for a night-cap. 
but it was his personal property, always kept within The oldest of the crowns of Europe is the Iron 
easy reach. He carried it with him on his jour- | Crown of Lombardy, now restored to its resting- 
neys; when he rode at the head of his feudal | place of centuries in the cathedral of Monza, the 
chivalry onthe battle-field, a jewelled coronet on | sunny little town, which, from the Alpine slopes, 
his helmet took its place ; he wore it at his court ; | looks down upon imperial Milan, whither many a 
it was the one great mark of his royal dignity by | time its treasure was borne to be placed on the 
which men could feel he was a king. ~It would | brows of a German Kaiser at his second corona- 
seem that some of these old sovereigns slept-with | tion. His first was at Aachen, by the tomb of 
the crown upon a table beside their beds; there | Charlemagne, where he received the silver crown 
is, however, no reason to suppose that they actually | of Germany; his second at Milan; his third at 
wore it during the hours of repose, though they | Rome, where the Pope conferred on him the 
are often represented as doing so by the illumina- | golden crown of the Empire. But the Iron Crown 
tors of medieval manuscripts. Of course, this is| was the most venerable of all. For thirteen 
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hundred years the Iron Crown has held the fore- 
most place amongst the diadems of Europe, for it 
was formed by the skillful hands of Roman gold- 
smiths in the sixth century, and sent by Pope 
Gregory the Great to the Gothic Queen Theodo- 
linda, when she had freed Lombardy from the 
Arian heresy. Its form is simple, as one might 
expect from its ancient date. It is a broad flat 
ring or diadem of gold, adorned with enamel- 
led flowers and precious stones; stones not cut 
into facets, as in modern jewelry, but emeralds, 
sapphires, and rubies in their rough uncut form as 
they came from the mine. But inside this circle 
of gold and jewels is a thin band of iron, from 
which the crown takes its name, and this iron, 
tradition asserts, is one of the nails of the true 
cross hammered out into a ring. Long and angry 
have been the battles fought by antiquaries on this 
point. Those who deny its authenticity, headed 
by Muratori, certainly bring weighty arguments to 
the support of their view; but the tradition has 
survived all their learned folios, gallant champions 
have fought, pen in hand, in its defence, and still 
in the language of the people the crown of Monza 
It 


is called i/ sacro chiodo, ‘*the holy nail.’’ 
graced the imperial front of Charlemagne and a 
long succession of German emperors, ending with 
Charles V. But the last sovereign who wore it 


was Napoleon I. In May, 1805, he assembled at 

Milan the dignitaries of the Empire, the represen- 

tatives of his royal and imperial allies, and a¥ 
splendid circle of marshals and generals, and in4 
their presence he placed it on his head, repeating 
the proud motto of the Iron Crown: ‘God has 

given it to me; woe to him who touches it!’’ In 

1859, the Austrians, retreating from Lombardy, 

took the Iron Crown with them to Mantua, and 

subsequently to Vienna. There it remained until, 

by the treaty which ceded Venetia to Italy in 1866, 

it was restored to its old home in the sacristy of 

the cathedral at Monza, and there it rests to-day 

amid the other treasures of Theodolinda—her 

jewelled comb, her golden hen and seven chickens 

(the symbols of Lombardy and its seven provinces), 

and the crown of her husband Agilulph. 

Next in age to the Iron Crown, but far exceed- 
ing it in value and beauty of workmanship, are the 
crowns of the old Gothic Kings of Spain, discov- 
ered seventeen years ago near Toledo. They were 
found in some excavations which were made in an 
ancient cemetery at Fuente di Guerrazar, two 


leagues from that city. They are eight in number, 
and their intrinsic value is estimated at two 
thousand pounds. The largest, a splendid circle 
of gold one foot in diameter, bears the name of 
King Receswinthus, who reigned in the middle of 
the seventh century. This diadem is adorned with 
fine rubies, pearls, and sapphires, and round it 
runs a row of little crosses of carnelian and gold. 
From these crosses letters of gold and carnelian 
are suspended by golden chains, and these form 
the words Recesvinthus Rex Offeret—‘‘ King Re- 
ceswinthus offers (this).’’ From these again hang 
twenty-four drops of gold and pearls, and below 
these are twenty-four pink rubies, each cut into 
the shape of a heart, so that a gorgeous fringe of 
golden chain-work and jewels adorns the crown, 
and a large jewelled cross is suspended from it in 
front. The second crown, supposed to be that of 
his queen, is not so rich as the first, but it too is 
adorned with precious stones and fringed with 
rubies. The other crowns are of a very plain 
pattern, and are supposed to be the coronets of 
Gothic nobles. The inscription on the crown of 
Receswinthus shows that it was offered to a church, 
for it was not an uncommon thing for kings in the 
Middle Ages to hang their crowns above the altars 
of some famous sanctuary. Thus Canute gave his 
crown to Winchester Cathedral, and many of the 
cathedrals of the continent either have, or formerly 
had, royal crowns in their treasuries. On one of the 
| smaller coronets there is an inscription indicating 
the church which possessed these splendid crowns. 
» The inscription is in barbarous Latin, and it may 
be translated : ‘‘ In the name of the Lord, Sonnica 
offers this to Santa Maria di Abaxo.’’ Now, a 
church of that name stands at the foot of the hill 
on which Toledo is built, full two leagues from the 
cemetery. How, then, did the crowns make their 
way to it? Not by theft, or they would not have 
remained there long. Probably, when, fifty years 
after the reign of Receswinthus, the Moors came 
pouring into the valley of the Tagus and took 
Toledo, some Gothic priest or noble removed the 
crowns from the church to save them from the 
plundering infidels, and, unable to take them with 
him in his flight, buried them in the cemetery of 
Fuente, hoping, doubtless, to come back for them 
at no distant day. But years on years passed 
before the Christians returned to victory from the 
Asturian hills, and then no one knew where the 
rich treasure was concealed, and there it lay for 
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eleven hundred years, until in our own days an 
accident brought the buried crowns to light, and 
the bright jewels which had passed long centuries 
in darkness, once more flashed in the sun. 
Another ancient crown now in the regalia of the 
Austro-Hungarian empire, has a singular history. 
It is the famous ‘‘ Sacred Crown of Hungary.”’ 
Tradition says that it was formed by the hands of 
angels for the sainted King Stephen; but history 
gives us the true story of its twofold origin, for the 
crown is partly Roman, partly Byzantine, and is, 
in fact, two crowns united, one above the other. 
The first was sent by Pope Sylvester II. to Stephen 
when he was crowned in 1001. It was a golden 
diadem, enriched with pearls and precious stones. 
Seventy years later, Duke Geyza, one of the Hun- 
garian nobles, received as a present from Michael 
Ducas, Emperor of the East, a splendid Byzantine 
crown; and when he became King of Hungary, 
he joined this circlet to the diadem, so as to make 
of the two a single crown. From the broad jew- 
elled ring which forms its base spring four arches 
of gold. At the base of each is an enamelled 
portrait ; the largest represents our Saviour; the 


others, Geyza himself, and the Emperors Ducas 


and Constantius Porphyrogenitus. Four smaller 
enamels on the front of the crown represent the 
archangels Michael and Gabriel, and saints George 
and Demetrius. Besides the pearls, the stones 
which adorn it are sapphires, amethysts, and 
rubies, many of them rough and uncut, like those 
of the crown of Monza. At the back isa very 
large sapphire, surrounded by four green stones, 
on the precise character of which jewellers are not 
agreed. 

This crown was regarded as the palladium of 
the Hungarian nation. It was more than a mere 
mark of sovereignty. They seemed to look upon 
it with a superstious awe, as almost a living thing. 
It had its palace in the castles of Ofen or Vizegrad ; 
the two nobles who were responsible for its safe 
keeping. were among the highest officials of the 
kingdom ; and under their orders they had a strong 
guard of picked men, who garrisoned the palace 
honored by the residence of the Sacred Crown. 
No king could rule until it had been placed on his 
brow ; if he died between his election and corona- 
tion, his name was struck off the roll of kings ; and 
even a pretender acquired a quasi-right of sove- 
reignty if he could, by fraud or force, secure pos- 
session of this double crown. In 1301 there was 





a disputed election to the vacant throne. The 
rival claimants were Robert of Anjou and Naples, 
and Prince Wenzel the Younger of Bohemia. War 
raged between the rival parties, and the prince 
had suffered some defeats, when his father Wenzel, 
King of Bohemia, came to his aid. Marching into 
Hungary, he occupied Ofen, seized the Sacred 
Crown, and taking it with him, returned to Prague, 
accompanied by his son. The Hungarians then 
gave up both claimants, and elected Otho of 
Bavaria; and, by some means which history does 
not record, most probably by paying down a good 
round sum of money, Otho succeeded in inducing 
old Wenzel to give him up the crown, without 
which his election would have been of little use to 
him. 

In order to reach his new kingdom, he had to 
pass through the territories of Austria. Now 
ensues a series of strange incidents scarcely cred- 
ible regarding the crown, which was for a time 
contended for by rival kings, and at length lost. 
At last, being found, Joseph II. brought it to 
Vienna, but it was soon sent back to Hungary. 
During the revolution of 1848, it was in the hands 
of the Provisional Government, and on the defeat 
and flight of Kossuth, it mysteriously disappeared. 
Some said it had been brought to London, others 
that Kossuth had broken it up and sold its jewels 
in Turkey. Neither report was true. A few 
months after, a peasant offered for a sum of money 
to restore the missing crown, and pointed out a 
tree, amongst the roots of which Kossuth and his 
friends had buried it, in order to deprive the Aus- 
trians of this symbol of sovereignty. It was 
solemnly restored to the castle of Ofen. ‘It is 
only now,’’ said an Austrian statesman, ‘‘ that we 
are really reigning again in Hungary.”’ , Only a 
few years ago the crown was brought from its 
castle under happier auspices, to be placed on the 
brows of Francis Joseph, as a symbol of the re- 
conciliation betwen two great nations, when, after 
the crushing blow of Sadowa, Austria yielded all 
the claims of Hungary. 

The ancient crown of Scotland, now in the castle 
of Edinburgh, has had adventures not unlike some 
of those of the Hungarian diadem. It is supposed’ 
to have been made for King Robert Bruce, and is 
formed of two circles of gold, the upper one being 
surmounted by a row of crosses and fleurs-de-lis, 
while the lower and broader ring is adorned with 
precious stones in their rough unpolished state. 
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From this rise two arches of gold, which unite in 
a ball and cross. Even when the Stuarts became 
kings of England, they came to Scotland, after 
their English coronation, to receive this crown 
at Scone. Charles I. indeed wished to have the 
crown and regalia of Scotland sent up to London, 
in order that the ceremony might take place there, 
but this was regarded as an infringement of the 
rights of the kingdom, and he had to come to 
Scotland, where he was crowned, June 18, 1633. 

When, after his father’s death, Charles II. asserted 
his rights in Scotland, he was crowned at Scone on 
January 1,1651. On Cromwell’s advaneing across 
the Border, the crown and regalia were sent away 
from Edinburgh to the strong castle of Dunnottar, 
on the shores of the North Sea, lest they should 
fall into his hands. They were placed under the 
protection of a picked garrison, commanded by 
the Earl Marischal and Ogilvy of Barras, a veteran 
soldier. Several guns were sent to reinforce the 


castle, among others Mons Meg, and the great ‘ 


embrasure through which this monster was fired 
is still shown at Dunnottar. On the 3d of January, 


1652, the Cromwellian General, Lambert, having 
closely invested the castle, summoned it to sur- 


render, This summons was rejected, and the siege 
began. Ogilvy had previously asked that a ship 
might be sent to carry off the crown, sceptre, and 
sword of state; but Charles had not been able to 
comply with his request. It soon became evident 
that the castle could not hold out long, and it was 
therefore necessary to devise some plan for saving 
the regalia. The chief agcnt in the plot was the 
wife of the Rev. James Granger, of Kinneff, a small 
church four miles frem Dunnottar. She obtained 
from General Lambert permission to pass through 
his lines, in order to visit the lady of the castle, 
and on her return secretly brought away the Scot- 
tish crown. Her maid followed her, bearing two 
long bundles of lint, as if for spinning, but in one 
of them the sword of state was hidden, and in the 
other the sceptre. On reaching Kenneff, she gave 
them to her husband, and that night they went 
into the church, raised a flag of the pavement in 
front of the pulpit, dug a hole, and buried there 
the crown and sceptre. In another part of the 
church they hid the sword in the same way. 
When, on the fall of the castle, the regalia were 
found to be gone, great was Lambert’s indignation. 
Tradition says that he suspected the Grangers, and 
tortured them in vain in order to extort their 





secret. But suspicion was at length lulled to rest 
by the report that the crown had been sent abroad. 
Occasionally, the minister and his wife went by 
night into the church to change the cloths in which 
the crown was wrapped, in order to preserve it 
from the damp; and at the Restoration they gave 
up the regalia in safety to Charles II. A grant of 
two thousand marks rewarded Mrs. Granger for 
her faithful service. After the Union, when, on 
account of the strength of the Jacobite party, the 
English government very unwisely exhibited on 
many occasions the mistrust with which they 
regarded the sentiment of Scottish nationality, the 
crown and regalia, as its most striking emblems, 
were shut up in a strong coffer in the crown room 
of Edinburgh Castle. This took place in 1707, 
and there they remained for more than a century, 
until they were again restored to light by the com- 
mission appointed for that purpose in 1818. 

Of the modern crowns of continental Europe, 
perhaps the most remarkable is the well-known 
triple crown or papal tiara, or perhaps we should 
say tiaras, for there are four of them. The tiara 
is seldom worn by the Pope; it is carried before 
him in procession, but, except on rare occasions, 
he wears a mitre like an ordinary bishop. Of the 
existing tiaras, the most beautiful is that which 
was given by Napoleon I. to Pius VII. in 1805. 
It is said to be worth upwards of nine thousand 
pounds. Its three circlets are almost incrusted 
with sapphires, emeralds, rubies, pearls, and dia- 
monds; and the great emerald at its apex, said to 
be the most beautiful in the world, is alone valued 
at sixteen thousand francs. 

Napoleon had another magnificent crown made 
for himself in 1804. It was this crown that he so 
proudly placed upon his head with his own hands 
in the cathedral of Notre-Dame. It is a jewelled 
circle, from which spring several arches, sur- 
mounted by the globe and cross, and where the 
arches join the circle there are alternately flowers 
and miniature eagles of gold. _ After his downfall, 
it remained in the French treasury until if’ was 
assumed by another Bonaparte, when Napoleon 
III. made himself Emperor in 1852. It is now in 
the regalia of France, which have only just been 
brought back to Paris from the western seaport to 
which they were sent for security during the Prus- 
sian invasion, just as the Scottish regalia were sent 
to Dunnottar. If we may judge from some of the 
German photographs of the Emperor William, the 
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crown of the new German Empire is of a very 
peculiar shape, apparently copied from the old 
Carlovingian diadem. It is not a circle, but a 
polygon, being formed of flat jewelled plates of 
gold united by the edges, and having above them 
two arches, supporting the usual globe and cross. 
There are several antique crowns in the churches 
of the Continent. One of the most interesting is 
that in the treasury of the cathedral of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, which is an offering sent there by Mary, 
Queen of Scots. It is a gold circlet adorned with 
jewels and pearls. A still older crown is preserved 
in the great church of Namur. It is that of the 





Crusader king, Baldwin of Jerusalem. It consists 
of a jewelled diadem of gold, ornamented with 
leaves and trefoil, and in two of these ornaments 
are thorns said to have been taken from the crown 
of our Saviour. The tradition recalls the words 
of another king of Jerusalem, the chivalrous God- 
frey de Bouillon. When, after the taking of Jeru- 
salem, the Crusaders made him king, and offered 
him acrown, he is said to have put it aside, saying: 
‘«T will never wear a crown of gold in this city, 
where my God once wore a crown of thorns;’’ a 
reply worthy of Tasso’s hero, the deliverer of the 
Holy Sepulchre. 





RIPPLES FROM THE RHONE. 


By Frep. Myron Cosy. 


IN TWO tet, I. 


Tue Ruone has not the great name which- 


marks the Rhine. No poet has sung its praises ; 
no legends are in the hand-book. The supersti- 
tious creations and fantastic shapes of water-sprites, 
gnomes, and Black Huntsmen, have never revelled 
among its waves nor haunted its olive groves and 
sunny vineyards. Neither does the traveller seem 
to fancy the most rapid of the great European 
streams, The few who make its acquaintance 
usually do so with knapsack on back and steel- 
pointed baton in hand, when they stand upon the 
mother glacier and watch the river child glide 
brightly into air; or perhaps it is near fair Geneva 
that, loitering on a stone bridge, they mark the 
second start in life of the strong river, and phil- 
osophize, if they are addicted to the habit, regard- 
ing the corruption which fouls the pellucid waters 
of the snow from their partnership with those of 
of the clamorous and uncleanly Arne. If they 
ever descend the stream it is with no thought, no 
perception of its beauties. They regard it only as 
a mere beast of burden. They are bound south, 
and they know that the ‘‘swift, arrowy Rhone”’ 
will add wings to the speed of steam; that stepping 
on board the long, low steamboat from the noble 
quays of Lyons at summer’s dawn, they will step 
ashore amid the uproarious Avignon porters by 
the summer’s eve. All else is a blank—the flight 
past rocks and vines and carnlands, by old Roman 
VoL, IX.—25 





towers, villages and cities, where medieval archi- 
tecture mingles with the modern, and under 
bridges of stone whose arches may have been laid 
by one of the Czesars, and which may have bristled 
with the lances of proud old Raymond’s warriors 
in the brave Crusading days—all this is unnoticed. 
Why is this partiality exhibited? Why should 
the Rhine, with its castled rocks, its Mayence, its 
Coblentz, and its Cologne, its memories of Cesar, 
Charlemagne and Napoleon, be the delight of 
tourists who scarcely deign to look upon the 
Rhone, equally as famous for its historical lore? 
We answer: It may be fancy; it may be the secret 
charm of fable which has invested the northern 
stream with memories of mermaids and Oreads to 
the exclusion of the other, or it may be the tyranny 
of Fashion. Really we incline to the latter. For 
the moment let us put the two streams in juxta- 
position so that we may the more readily com- 
pare their respective charms and beauties, and 
arrive at a just conception of the same. 

The two rivers have their sources in the same 
Alpine mountains. One Rhine spring rises to the 
north of the Pennine Alps, no more than twenty 
miles from the cold fountain cradle of its southern 
sister, the Rhone. The same rain and melted 
snow feed them, but each stream follows the course 
it has traced. The one flows towards the north, 
traversing the vast forests of the Germanic tribes, 
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ancestors of the Angles, the Saxons, and the 
Franks; cold, cloudy, industrious, resolute, are 
the countries it waters, fit types of the majestic 
stream which gives them life. The other flows to 
the south towards the sunrise; it crosses all the 
towns where the Greeks and Romans successively 
planted the germs of civilization, the traditions of 
their genius, and those melodious languages im- 
mortalized by the noblest poets and the greatest 
authors that ever honored humanity. The Rhine, 
stately and calm, glides on its way to that northern 
sea through countries richly illustrated by history, 
legend, and romantic minstrelsy, as well as the 
evidences of modern industry. Over its vine- 
covered borders and dead volcanoes hover the 
shadows of three mighty men—Cesar, Charle- 
magne, Napoleon. What memories are hers—of 
Romans marching and countermarching, and build- 
ing camps, towers and towns on its banks and 
gorges; of their victories and reverses; of the 
feudal ages when ‘‘ banners waved on high and 
battles passed below ;’” when mighty strongholds 
rose up as if by magic, the homes knightly 
robbers who levied toll on travellers and burghers, 
till the latter put iron pots on their heads and 
came to drag them down ; of great movements of 
emperors and kings, generals and ecclesiastical 
councils, and all the long fierce argument—not 
yet ended—between the French and Germans—the 
men of Frankenland and the men of Hessenland. 

The Rhone, by turns a rivulet and a torrent, 
now flows, now precipitates itself through a land 
filled with poesy which has never been sung, 
beneath a blue sky, towards an azure lake—that 
glorious midland sea, which from the beginning 
of history has seen developed on its banks all the 
destinies of mankind, and where perhaps some 
day will be decided the future fate of humanity. 
Between sunrise and sunset its waters sweep from 
the land where the chestnut and the walnut 
abounds, through the zone where the mulberry is 
almost exclusively the tree; next past the region 
where men are clipping and twisting and trim- 
ming the olive, at once sacred and classic, and, 
finally, fairly into the flats, where tropical rice 
grows out of the fever-haunted swamps and Hin- 
doo-like jungles of the Carnague, thus accom- 
plishing in a day a run of one hundred and ninety 
leagues from a climate which may be described as 
temperate, to one which is to all intents and 
purposes torrid. 





Mars and Minerva have done great things on 
the Rhone as well as on the Rhine. From the 
earliest age it has been a historic river. Back of 
all its annals of war and bloodshed and ambition, 
in the beginning of the old savage days, long 
before the tales of the great religious wars of 
France were in vogue, grim tales going back to 
the Albigenses and Count Raymond of Toulouse; 
and in later days dealing with the feuds which 
Ivry put an end to, but which were renewed when 
the peasants of the wild hills of the Cevennes, in 
their white camisas, Largue d’Oc for shirts, from 
which the name of Camisards is derived, worn 
over their clothes as uniforms, held out the long 
and obstinate contest of the dragonades, and fre- 
quently beat even the great Charles Hector, Duc 
de Villars, with the best of the cavaliers of the 
Grand Monarque, there is outlined against its 
horizon the great name of Hannibal. This famous 
Carthaginian worthy was one of the greatest mili- 
tary heroes that the world has ever known, and 
he was no less great as a statesman in time of 
peace than at the head of his armies. Livy’s 
estimate of his character is unfair. Polybius, a 
much more candid and correct historian, expressly 
contradicts the charge of cruelty and inhumanity 
brought against him, and of his alleged faithless- 
ness not a single instance is known. As a general 
and statesman his name rivals any other after 
those of Cesar and Napoleon. Scipio was a boy 
compared with him. With Roman soldiers Han- 
nibal would have conquered the world. Nay, he 
was more than a great general and a politic states- 
man. He was an ardent patriot. Washington, 
Bruce, Gustavus Vasa, Touissaint L’Ouverture, were 
not more gifted with the spirit of patriotism. He 
was also a man of cultivated mind, the friend of 
learning and progress. and the patron of scholars. 
Like his father, the great Hamilcar Barcas, he 
seems to have possessed too those irresistible per- 
sonal attractions which enabled him to guide and 
control all those who were under him without any 
difficulty. That he was beaten at last does not 
detract from his glory. His fame is as secure as 
though he had conquered the haughty Cornelian 
and turned the tables on old Delenda est Carthago ; 
and it was better for the world that Rome should 
triumph. 

There was no grander exploit ever performed 
either in ancient or modern times than Hannibal’s 
march from Saguntum to the valley of the Po. If 
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this had been a retreat from a victorious enemy 
such courage and endurance would have been 
praiseworthy. Julian retreating across the desert, 
Napoleon fleeing from Moscow, and Suwarrow 
over the Alps, are wonderful events in the annals 
of war. But Hannibal was marching after an 
enemy instead of fleeing before one; he was leav- 
ing home and safety behind to attack the enemy 
in his own country, and thus to encounter perils 
and hardships voluntarily was certainly an act 
which has no pgrallel in human history. It isa 
striking weet the capacity, the hardihood, the 
daring energy, and the skill and firmness of that 
man whose genius well-nigh wrought Rome’s ruin, 
and who, in all her history of a thousand years, 
was the most terrible enemy she ever encountered. 

Let us go back for a brief time to that pleasant 
month of June two hundred and seventeen years 
before Christ, and watch Hannibal on the banks 
of the Rhone. Hannibal was a swarthy young 
Moor or Saracen, of the same blood with the 
Arabs. His people, enterprising and commercial, 
had sailed with their galleys into every part of the 
Mediterranean. They had conquered a home in 


Southern Spain, and the towers and ramparts of 
Carthagena dimly foreshadowed the splendor and 


beauty of the Moorish Alhambra. Rome, their 
powerful rival, regarded with envious eyes their 
many conquests, and the fiat had gone forth from 
the Roman senate that no hostile array should 
pass the Rhone. 

With an army of fifty thousand boat, nine thou- 
sand horse, and thirty elephants, Hannibal, how- 
ever, now stood looking across the deep, broad, 
wild rushing river to those distant snow-clad hills, 
beyond which was Italy. The great river must 
have been honored at the splendid spectacle which 
flashed for the first time along its banks and was 
reflected in its waters. Barbaric, half-clad tribes, 
with now and then a wandering Greek or Pheni- 
cian vessel, had before been the only visitors to 
its banks. Now all the warlike pageantry of a 
powerful civilized nation was gathered there. War 
elephants glittering with the rich paraphernalia of 
Oriental taste; squadrons of Numidian cavalry, 
horses and warriors clad in gay trappings ; slingers 
from Sicily and the Balearic Isles, dressed in short 
tunics and crimson caps, and the heavy infantry 
of Spain armed with shields, helmets and breast- 
plates of brass, carrying short swords and spears ; 
all these had been arrayed by the great leader for 





his adventurous enterprise. Over all shone the 
ensigns, indicia of the different tribes, here a star, 
there a crescent or a shining sphere; but most 
usually a floating cloth emblazoned with the colors 
of Carthage—the red and the blue. And most 
splendidly decorated of all, riding at the head of 
his chiefs, was Hannibal, his vestments richly 
embroidered, his air that of a king, lithe, active, 
handsome, his eye and his mind busily scheming 
how best he could overcome the overwhelming 
opposition of that rapid, sullen stream—a barrier 
more formidable than the Alps or the legions of 
Rome. What a picture it was! 

Hannibal’s genius triumphed over the Rhone, 
as it triumphed over everything else save Roman 
energy. In three days he carried his glittering 
brigades across the rushing current. Various 
accounts tell us how he accomplished the feat. 
The old historians grow eloquent as they relate 
how the horses, mad with the terror of fire, swam 
wildly across the stream, and how the elephant 
roared upun the rafts. Hannibal made this won- 
derful passage somewhere in the neighborhood of 
Roquemaure, at Pont St. Esprit. From this point 
he marched up the river nearly a hundred miles. 
Near where the Isére empties into the Rhone he 
formed an alliance with the chieftain of the Allo- 
broges, who furnished him guides across the Alps. 
This was the last that the Rhone ever saw of 
Hannibal, and when after fifteen years of alternate 
triumph and defeat the Carthaginian hero stood 
gazing at the fading towers of Capua and the 
distant blue of the Campanian hills beyond, from 
which his war-ship was conveying him, the Roman 
eagles held the Rhone stream in jurisdiction. 

Politically the Rhone is not so important as the 
Rhine. The latter stream has been from the ear- 
liest period closely interwoven with the fate of em- 
pires. A boundary for the empire of Cesar for 
four hundred years, it has since then seemed to 
insure the supremacy of the power to which it 
belongs. With the loss of the Rhine Rome began 
to decline. The most formidable captains of Eu- 
rope have led their armies across the Rhine, and 
become powerful in the possession of its water- 
course. It was from the Rhine that the Franks 
under Clovis descended to the conquest of Gaul 
and at the same time laid the foundation of the 
modern glory and civilization of the French people. 
Charlemagne made the Rhine the centre of his 
empire. The house of Lorraine grew strong in its 
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possession, and Louis XIV. derived his greatness 
and triumphed over his enemies by means of the 
power it gave him. To-day the house of Hohen- 
zollern has no surer lease of power than is derived 
from the possession of the banks of the Rhine. To 
this one fact Prussia is indebted for her supremacy 
in Germany. Such is the Rhine; the stream of 
the warrior and the statesman, a river set for the 
rise and fall of kingdoms. 

But let us look at the Rhone, a river which for 
its beautiful scenery, its commercial affiliations, 
and its pageantry of associations, so to speak, is 
not rivalled even by the Rhinus superbus—the 
river of the Fatherland. On the banks of this 
black, fierce, foaming current are striking points 
of scenery; nooks, and ravines, and old towers; 
vineyards covering the sides of the hills where the 
luscious grape grows ruddy by the hot kiss of the 
sun, and broad pasture lands that remind one of 
the Lombard plains around Milan. Great cities 
crowd the stream: Lyons, Valence, Avignon, Arles, 
Geneva ; cities which have marked eras in the his- 
tory of the world. Down its valley passes the 
commerce of France, the silks and the jewelry of 


Lyons, the watches and wool of the Swiss cantons, 
the wines and the olive oil of Burgundy and Lan- 


guedoc, and the fruits of Provence. Beauty, chiv- 
alry, and heroism, too, have breathed a thousand 
charms upon the stream, and its shores are classic 
ground. At each end of the winding wonder 
liberty has long held her most cherished abodes ; 
one among the high plateaux of Switzerland, whose 
people have ever been the worst foes of tyrants, the 
other in the rich plains of Languedoc, the home of 
the valiant Albigenses and the heroic Camisards. 

The Rhone enters the Lake of Geneva a dark 
muddy stream; it leaves it perfectly pellucid and 
of the finest azure hue. Its waters are soon dis- 
colored, however, by the current of the Arne. 
Later it is still more fatally fouled by the sluggish 
Saone, which flows down by Lyons, heavy and fat 
with the rich mud of Burgundy. In its whole 
course it is a black, unmerciful looking stream. 
Its very aspect suggests the fate of Hylas, though 
no poet could ever imagine its waters being haunted 
by mermaidens. 

It is at Lyons where the traveller begins to see 
the Rhone in its grandeur. Immediately upon 
the affluence of the Saone the river assumes a 
breadth and a depth commensurate with the com- 
mercial reputation that it bears. From this place 





under the Romans, 


till its waters join the sea, a distance of two 
hundred and forty miles, the Rhone is a great 
river, constantly increasing in volume by the ac- 
cession of the Doux, Ardéche, Céze, and Gard, 
from the Cevennes on the right, and of the Isére, 
the Drome, the Vigne and the Durance from the 
Alps on the left. It enters the Gulf of Lyons by 
two mouths—each a mighty estuary a mile wide. 
Despite its rapid current, its sudden floods and 
its shingle banks, the Rhone was always navigable. 
See, toiling up the stream is a gGreek galley or 
quireme, with four benches of oars. Slowly the 
rowers struggle against the tide, but up they go 
for a hundred miles, when they draw to land. 
Bales of merchandize .are unloaded and carried 
out upon the shore. Bands of natives approach 
from the surrounding forests, bringing ore, and 
furs, and fruits. In a short time a bargain is con- 
summated, the galley is reloaded, and the sailors 
embark and row down the stream. The ship isa 
trading vessel from the Phocean city of Marsillia, 
now Marseilles, whose enterprising people include 
the Rhone among their commercial routes. The 
scene changes. Hannibal has passed with his glit- 
tering legions three hundred years or more, and 
war ships and pleasure galleys go rowing up the 
tide. Banners and devices float from the masts, 
paramount among which is the eagle, conquering 
symbol of Rome. Still later by fifteen hundred 
years and another sight meets the vision. An 
eqguipage goes crawling along under the purple 
skies, in the golden air of soft, voluptuous Southern 
France; an eguipage consisting of half a dozen 
huge barges drawn by twice as many more strug- 
gling, panting horses upon the bank. Before the 
invention of the steam-engine there were fifty of 
these barge squadrons in use upon the Rhone. 
The passage down the river from Lyons to the port 
of Beaucaire, opposite Arles, generally occupied 
three days; but tedious and protracted was the 
voyage back. A month sometimes was consumed 
in the dreary struggle with the obstinate, ever- 
opposing current. The introduction of steam has 
destroyed forever the utility of eguipages, and the 
great steamers that now fly along the river’s bank 
have reduced the cost and toil of transportation to 
a minimum. 

Lyons, a city of three hundred and twenty-five 
thousand inhabitants, is not unworthy of mention. 
The ancient Lugdunum, Lyons, was a great place 
A colony first settled there 
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as early as the year 43 B.c. Under Augustus it 
became the capital of the province. It was the 
centre of the four great Roman roads which tra- 
versed Gaul, the seat of a college, an athzeeneum, 
and a senate. Claudius, who was born there, gave 
Lugdunum the privileges of a Romancity. Under 
the Franks it was a first-classcity. Childebert and 
his queen resided here in the sixth century. The 
Hétel Dieu was founded by these sovereigns, and 
is about the only memorial left of their greatness. 
Lyons is the first of European manufacturing cities ; 
she sits as a queen and has norival. Her jewellers 
and goldsmiths transact a large business; woolen 
shawls are produced to the annual amount of two 
million four hundred thousand dollars, and car- 
riages, glass, machinery, leather, and soft-soap are 
manufactured to some extent. All these branches 
of industry, however, are overshadowed by the silk 
manufactures. They were introduced into Lyons 


in the reign of Louis XI., by some Italian mer- 
chants, and now for two hundred and fifty years 
have been the great source of its trade and industry. 
At the present time it employs some sixty-five 
thousand looms, and provides employment for one 
hundred and ten thousand persons. 


The total 
annual value of silk manufactured in the arron- 
dissement of Lyons is estimated at forty million 
dollars. 

Lyons has some fine architecture. The City Hall 
and the Padats des beaux Arts are the two principal 
public buildings. The latter consists of four large 
piles of buildings devoted to the several arts and 
sciences, and contains a public library which is the 
largest, out of Paris, in France. The City Hall 
is one of the finest structures of its kind in Europe. 
The Cathedral of St. John is a fine specimen of 
the Gothic. Many old edifices whose foundations 
go back to the early days of Frankish monarchy, 
are found in various parts of the city. The site of 
the ancient palace of the Roman Emperor is occu- 
pied by the Hospital of Antiquailles, devoted to 
lunatic and incurable diseases. Lyons is the seat 
of an archbishop, and is the headquarters of the 
the eighth military division, 

Steaming down from Lyons towards Vienne, the 
traveller, if he wishes to, notes magnificent scenery. 
He in fact commences the enjoyment for which 
the stranger has journeyed so far—the aspects of 
the Rhone set beautifully off by its natural and 
historic surroundings. The masonry of Rome 
stands by the stream, and ancient rock-perched 





ruins are there reminders of the grim old feudal 
ages. Waving along the sky on the river’s right 
bank is the picturesque line of the Cevannes, 
beautiful and bright in the sunlight, grand and 
solemn in the shadow. Bacchus loves the country 
through which we are passing. The banks of the 
Rhone below Lyons is as famous for its vintage as 
any of the Rhinelands. Every declivity is clothed 
with vines. Wherever a prominence can catch 
the sun rays the peasants have planted the grape, 
and it grows here as it grows nowhere else. Ana- 
creon might have sung still sweeter Bacchiodes if 
his lips had quafted the wine pressed from these 
luscious grapes, rather than the cold Greek bever- 
ages, and Sardanapalus himself, or the most ex- 
quisitely fastidious Sybarite or Pompeian lived in 
vain, despite the farmer’s well-known apothegm, 
‘‘eat, drink, and be merry; the rest’s not worth a 
fillip,’’ for how could they be merry seeing they 
had never tasted of the Hermitage or the un- 
equalled Languedoc ? 

Vienne, on the left bank, is an old and strongly 
fortified place. Here was the home of the famous 
Count Vienne, who gallantly defended Calais 
against Edward III., in those bloody wars of the 
Plantagenet and Valois princes. Here is the 
knight’s tomb where his ashes lie, leagues and 
leagues away from the old seaside town with which 
his name is indissolubly connected. Vienne was 
the capital of the first and second kingdoms of 
Burgundy which existed in the fifth and sixth 
centuries. It was a very important place in the 
Middle Ages. The fifteenth ecumenical council, 
under Pope Clement V., and which abolished the 
order of Knight Templars, was held here in 1311. 

We sail on down the river. Soon the stream 
contracts, the boat sweeps toward a rocky pro- 
montory. From the opposite shore another bold 
cliff intrudes into the current, and the narrowed 
river dashes forward under a chain bridge which 
connects two small villages clustered beneath vine- 
covered steeps. The village on the right hand is 
Tournon, that on the left is Tain. Above Tournon 
rises a crag, castled most picturesquely, reminding 
you of Rheinfels or Ehrenbreitstein on the Rhine, 
and equally as good. Above Tain the hill is 
crowned by a more genial diadem. The village 
is shabby and dirty, but you forget it all while 
contemplating the overhanging cliffs covered with 
vines, stretching their tendrils from rock to rock 
and looking like green garlands arranged to orna- 
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ment the stern basaltic wall that hems in the rush- 
ing waters. Every slope of the hill is split into 
squares, triangles, and parallelograms, bounded by 
stone walls, and every one of these enclosures is 
filled with vines. Wherever a bit of sunlight 
promises a harvest, the peasants carry up baskets 
of soil and manure, and the result of this labor is 
the production of a grape from which the choicest 
wine in all France is manufactured. 

Descending the Rhone a little farther we arrive 
at Valence, celebrated for being once upon a time 
the residence of Napoleon, when a poor unknown 
lieutenant. The intervening country is a fine 
alternation of smiling agriculture and the wilder 
properties of uncultivated nature—farms, vineyards, 
and thriving villages succeeded by bare hills and 
rugged rocks crowned by ruined fortresses of the 
predatory feudal times. Opposite Valence, sur- 
rounded by an extensive tract of corn land, rises a 
bold peak of rocks unusually lofty, and crowning 
the summit is a nobly perched eyrie of a castle. 
A horrible story is connected with this old castle, 
the property of a Protestant lord, the Seigneur De 
Crussol. During the theological wars this noble 
was a prominent actor. From his stronghold he 
would rush down with his steel-clad men-at-arms, 
and laying siege to some unfortunate abbey, secure 
prisoners and booty and then retreat to his moun- 
tain fastness again. The wealth thus gained helped 
to increase his power. The prisoners, unless they 
preferred to renounce Catholicism, were flung into 
the ‘‘chimney of Crussol,’’ whence flying down 
eight hundred feet through the yielding air, nothing 
but indefinite masses of horror could be discovered 
of them after. 

A half-crumbled, cavernous looking recess is 
noticed in the thick wall. You think at once that 
it might have been a fireplace. But this fireplace 
has no back, and fuel flung in there would roll 
out at the orifice behind, tumbling far down into 
the smiling valley below. This is the chimney of 
Crussol. Those were cruel, bloody days. Both 
parties were unforgiving, merciless. At Béziers, 
so runs the legend, true or false I cannot say, the 
pious bishop thereof ordered twenty thousand 
Protestants slaughtered, which was unhesitatingly 
begun by the soldiers, but night coming on they 
declared that they could not distinguish the Or- 
thodox from the heterodox. ‘* Well, no matter,’’ 
replied the episcopal dignitary, in Latin; ‘Kill 
them all! the Lord will recognize his own.’’ 





To turn, however, to a more pleasant theme. 
Do you remember Avignon, the holy city, at 
present sad and gloomy like a fallen power, who 
looks at herself eternally in the Rhone? Once 
she wore the papal tiara on her brow; once she 
vied with Rome, the imperial city, in luxury and 
pomp, in vice and voluptuousness. Here kings 
and princes thronged to do reverence to the suc- 
cessors of St. Peter. Here Rienzi and Petrarch 
have left memorials of their names—the one in 
the dank, stone vaults of the Pontifical palace— 
the other in the musical murmurs of the fountain 
of Vaucluse. For nearly a hundred years Avignon 
was the centre of all that was noble, learned, and 
exalted in Christendom. 

It was Philip the Fair of France, who, snatching 
at the papal crown that had fallen from the head 
of Boniface VIII., from the buffet given him by 
the fierce Colonna, had placed it on the brow of 
Bertrand de Goth, and who, to unite in his 
own hand and in that of his successors the power, 
spiritual and temporal, conceived the gigantic 
project of disinheriting Rome of its Catholic roy- 
alty, and of endowing France with it. Clement 
V., sacred lord of the Vatican by the grace of the 
French king, dwelt in Avignon, and the Rhone 
saw the Vicar of Christ stretch forth from his 
balcony that hand which binds and loosens, and 
the French people heard for the first time pro- 
nounced within their borders the universal bene- 
diction, “ Urbi et orbi.’? This was in 1309. The 
seventy years that followed were the brilliant days 
of Avignon history. She was girdled with a new 
belt of ramparts by the Grand Master of the Order 
of Malta, endowed with palaces and churches and 
magnificent wharves, by John XXII., Benedict 
XII., Clement VI., and Urban V. Her court 
rivaled in splendor any of the royal courts of 
Europe. Secure in that tranquil seat of power 
from the threatening violence of the turbulent 
Roman nobility, the courtiers of the See relin- 
quished themselves to a holiday of delight. Her 
licentious cardinals and mundane abbesses devoted 
their repose to enjoyment and pleasure. They 
lived by day in an atmosphere perfumed by the in- 
cense of ceremonies and fétes, by night they feasted 
voluptuously while music and poetry charmed the 
passing hours. All was gayety, brilliancy and 
sin. But amid the councils of faction and the 
orgies of debauch an air of literary refinement was 
diffused by the genius of Petrarch. 
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Apparitions.—Being a constant reader of the AMERICAN 
MONTHLY, and having derived much interesting and valua- 
ble information therefrom not obtainable elsewhere, I am 
prompted to seek, at the Editor’s convenience, if agreeable 
to him, such ideas, suggestions and light as he may be able 
to give on the subject of Apparitions. There is so much 
mystery connected with the subject, of both a strange and 
curious character, that I feel sure that many friends and 
subscribers of the excellent MONTHLY, besides myself, would 
appreciate its ventilation. A. Z. W. 


The Editor’s disposition is to disseminate truth whenever 
he can command it, and find recipients for its diffusion. In 
touching, however, the subject of APPARITIONS, there are 
two difficulties in the way of accomplishing much good: a 
dearth of intelligible information attainable, and a general pre- 
disposition among mankind to believe in whatever is mysteri- 
ous to the naked and unadorned truth. Incredulity in matters 
of business and finance, and want of faith in the future, are in 
healthy growth; but as applied to phantoms and improbabil- 
ities they seem to pine and wither like leaves in the autumn. 
Superstition has survived the shocks of time and the dazzling 
glory of knowledge, and to-day, as of yore, it musters an 
army under every government beneath the sun. Tradition 
still wields a power almost invincible, and the hoary-headed 
sage to the prattling child transmits, as did his sires before 
him, the story of strange sights and sounds associated with 
some portion of somebody’s history. The more marvelous 
these stories are, the more charming and fascinating, or the 
more terrible and impressive they are to the young, and thus, 
in early life, imagination is given wings to soar into the dark- 
ness and the unknown. Truth welcomes light, but Error 
clings fondly to that which will not bear reason’s rays of 
revelation. Shakspeare says: 


I think it is the weakness of mine eyes 
That shapes this monstrous apparition. 


Had he said “it is the weakness of my mental vision,” he 
would have come closer to the truth. Apparitions only put 
in an appearance when the powers of conception have swung 
out of their natural orbits. The strange and wonderful 
figures which stand before us as real, after all have only an 
interior or subjective existence. They are but the sparks of 
excited conceptions, magnified into bewitching forms or 
terrible monsters. Thus come apparitions of angels and 
departed spirits, which figure more largely in the history of 
apparitions than other objects of sight. From the same 
cause, landscapes, mountains, rivers, lakes, precipices, festi- 
vals, armies, funeral processions, horses, chariots and temples 
seem to pass before the physical sight. Nor are these 
apparitions confined to the sense of sight. Hearing and 
touch marshal their subjects, growing out of the over- 
wrought faculties of the mind. At times we seem to hear 
sounds, and feel touches when stillness reigns, and all motion 
is in repose. Such manifestations are more frequently seen 





among children than adults, as their minds are more suscep- 
tible and easily excited. In youth these phenomena come 
less frequently, and as age creeps on apparitions are rarely 
witnessed. These facts go to demonstrate that the fires 
which illuminate the conceptive faculties are the sources, in 
an eminent degree, of what we sometimes call the mysteri- 
ous. As we grow older these fires burn less brightly, but 
with more mild and uniform flames. Judgment becomes 
matured, and mind-sight clearer and more reliable. And 
wisely it is so ordained, for the older can more safely guide 
through the thorny paths and mountain passes of life the 
young committed to their care. Children, it is well known, 
are constantly projecting their inward conceptions into out- 
ward space, and erecting the fanciful creations of the mind 
amid the realities and forms of matter, beholding houses, 
men, towers, flocks of sheep, clusters of trees, and varieties 
of landscape in the changing clouds, in the wreathed and 
driven snow, in the fairy-work of frost, and in the embers 
and flickering flames of the hearth. We are sure that this 
was the experience of the early life of Cowper, for he has 
embodied it in a fine passage in his poem of the “ Task :” 

Me oft has fancy, ludicrous and wild, 

Soothed with a waking dream of houses, towers, 

Trees, churches, and strange visages expressed 

In the red cinders, while, with poring eye, 

I gazed, myself creating what I saw, 


Beattie too, after the termination of a winter’s storm, 
places his young Minstrel on the shores of the Atlantic, to 
view the heavy clouds that skirt the distant horizon: 

Where, midst the changeful scenery ever new, 

Fancy, a thousand wondrous forms descries, 

More wildly great than ever pencil drew; 

Rocks, torrents, gulfs, and shapes of giant's size, 

And glittering cliffs on cliffs, and fiery ramparts rise. ! 


Excited conceptions which are merely transitory, are fre- 
quently called into being in connection with some adversity, 
grief or anxiety, but these are easily distinguished from such 
as are based upon the passions of love, jealousy or hatred. 
As an illustration, a person standing on the seashore, look- 
ing out for and anxiously expecting the arrival of his ship, 
will at times see the image of it, and for the moment will 
feel certain that the object of his anticipations is in clear 
view, while in fact no vessel is in sight. That is to say, the 
conception, idea, or image of the vessel, which it is evidently 
in the power of any one to form who has previously seen 
one, is rendered so intense by feelings of anxiety, as to be 
the same in effect as if the real object were present, and the 
photograph of it were really formed on the eye’s retina. 

As bearing on this thought, we may be allowed to relate 
some instances connected with the captivity of Mrs. Howe, 
who in 1775 was taken, with her seven children, prisoner 
by the St. Francois Indians. During the period of her 
imprisonment or captivity, she was informed at a certain 
time by the Indians, that two of her children were no more; 
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one having met a natural death, and the other one had been 
knocked on the head. “I did not utter many words,” says 
the mother, “but my heart was sorely pained within me, 
and my mind exceedingly troubled with strange and awful 
ideas (referring to images or conceptions). I often imag- 
ined, for instance, that J p/ainly saw the naked carcasses of 
my children hanging upon the limbs of trees, as the Indians 
are wont to hang the raw hides of those beasts which they 
take in hunting.” 

Turning now our attention to another form or phase of 
excited conception, that of sound, we find that it is less vivid 
as well as less frequent than that of sight. There are 
numerous cases, however, on record of such phenomenon. 
In our own observations, and perchance in our own expe- 
rience, our attention is sometimes arrested by the supposed 
hearing of a voice as if calling, or in distress. It may be, 
as is generally the case, that no one except the one that calls 
for silence, hears the noise, or supposed voice. This sound 
is but another form of internal conception of that particular 
voice, Is it not more than probable that this theory solves 
the mystery of what has been related by Boswell as a singu- 
lar incident in the life of Dr. Johnson, 7. ¢. that while at 
Oxford he distinctly heard his mother call him by his given 
name, although she was at that very time in Litchfield. 
What is related by Napoleon is explained by the same prin- 
ciple. Prior to his Russian expedition, he was frequently 
discovered half reclined on a sofa, where he would remain 
several hours, buried apparently in profound meditation. 
Occasionally he would start up, convulsively, and with an 
ejaculation. Imagining that he heard his name, he would 
exclaim, “Who calls me?” Such exhibitions of sudden 
surprise are legion. Wherever humanity finds footing, there 
these idiosyncrasies of the mind occur. They have the 
same origin as the sounds which aroused Robinson Crusve 
from his sleep, when there was no one on his solitary island 
but himself; they are the sounds we often hear in forests’ 
wild, in mountain glen, on placid lake, or the prairie air: 

The airy tongues, that syllable men’s names, 
On shores, in desert sands, and wilderness. 

These highly exhilarated conceptions appear to lose their 
moorings to judgment, and when they are protracted and 
specially vivid, they affect the belief of their subjects hardly 
less powerfully than the original perception of truth itself. 

Our ideal faculties are of such delicate texture, and the 
principles which govern their operations so complex that we 
cannot hope to elucidate their offsprings in all their incipient 
and later stages of development, in a short magazine depart- 
ment article. The whole subject of apparitions, however, 
is so interesting that we will give one or two other views of 
it. Inflammation or diseases of the brain favor the sight of 
strange objects. Shakspeare, in explanation of the appari- 
tion of the dagger which appeared to Macbeth, says, 

A dagger of the mind, a false creation 
Proceeding from the heat-oppressed brain. 

In regard to spectres, they generally are mental illusions, 
caused in the main by perverted vision. They are usually seen 
at night and in the dark, and as a rule correspond with some 
previous conceptions. If, for instance, the ghost be the 
spirit of one with whom we have been particularly ac- 





quainted, he appears with the same lineaments, but generally 
a little paler, though with the same apparel. 

Now does not the principles we have endeavored to set 
forth illustrate many remarkable incidents found in both 
modern and ancient history? The alleged presence of the 
ghost of Cesar to Marcus Junius Brutus on the plains of 
Phillippi, is certainly at least evol 2d by their application 
from much doubt and obscurity. In the play of Julius 
Cesar, we have this passage: 

How ill this taper burns! Ha! who comes here? 


It comes upon me; art thou any thing? 
Art thou some god, some angei, or some devil? 


There is a higher and broader view which may be taken 
in regard to many of the so-called apparitions, and that is 
the spiritual. The lives of many good and worthy people, 
whose temperate habits and integrity of character are beyond 
the pale of doubt, furnish stable ground for the belief that 
actual spirits, after the departure of their original tenements, 
revisit their old haunts and scenes of the by-gone life, and 
hold intercourse with the living, in sundry forms and varied 
manners. Theologians generally ignore this idea, although 
the Scriptures abound with illustrations of such revisitations, 
notably where the dead Samuel appeared, through the Witch 
of Endor, unto King Saul, when in sore distress. 


A Problem for the Curious.—China was one people and 
one kingdom a thousand years before that half-mythical 
period when the Greek heroes led their followers to the siege 
of Troy, and it has maintained, ever since, unbroken, the 
identity of its language, its national character and its institu- 
tions. What changes, what overturnings and reconstructions, 
has not every other part of the world had to undergo during 
that interval of four thousand years! There alone upon the 
earth’s face does stability seem to have reigned, while revo- 
lution has been elsewhere the normal order of things. We 
say deliberately stability, not inaction. China has known 
during all that time as constant action, often as violent com- 
motion as other countries, and in many respects not less real 
progress; had it been stagnant only, had there not been in it 
a healthy vital action, it must long since have perished in 
inanity and putrescence; but, far from that, China has seen 
within the last two hundred years one of its happiest and 
most prosperous periods. Here is a problem for the student 
of history, of which the interest cannot easily be overstated. 
How have the Chinese succeeded in finding and maintaining 
the stable equilibrium which other races have vainly sought ? 
Is it in their character or their peculiar external circum- 
stances, or in the wisdom with which they have harmonized 
the two, that their strength has lain? As we look upon this 
venerable structure, the sole survivor of all the fabrics of em- 
pire reared by the hands of the men of olden time, we can 
hardly help wishing that it might have been left to stand 
until it should fall of itself; that the generations to come 
might have seen whether it yet retained enough of the recu- 
perative energies which had repeatedly raised it from an 
estate far lower than that into which it was seeming now to 
have fallen, to give it a renewed lease of its old life, a return 
to its ancient prosperity and vigor. That is now no longer 
possible, 
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Sowing and Reaping.—The scattering of seed by the 
soil-tiller, and gathering, in due season, the rewards of his 
faith and labor, are but illustrations of the teachings of the 
greatest Reformer the world has ever known. The Parable 
of the Sower possesses a force and beauty not weakened nor 
marred by time. It announces to day, as it did at the dawn 
of Christianity, a great truth; it promulgates a lesson, only 
made grander and nobler by the light of science and the ex- 


perience of mankind. The principle designed to be impressed | 


upon the minds and hearts of the multitude who stood on 
the sea-shore, was not to be confined to the Worp of the 
KINGDOM, AFAR OFF, but its application was intended to be 
broad, so as to bear upon secudar as well as spiritual things. 
The wayside, the stony places, the thorns, and good ground, 
most happily and clearly indicate the character and dis- 
tinctions of the soil, whether as referring to the heart or the 
mind of a single individual, a corporate body, or the many 
who go to make up a Church, State, or Nation. TRUTH was 
to be received and nourished in order to bring forth abundant 
harvest. 

Now, according to this standard, and following the line 
of thought suggested by our caption, let us group a few re- 
trospections in individual and governmental history together, 
and ascertain, if possible, where we stand and whither we 
are drifting. In one group we see municipal and State 
officers, high in trust and power, spurning the truth and 
accepting stipulated prices for their votes and influence in 
behalf of a corrupt charter for the government of the chief 
metropolis of a great nation, while the revelator, still a 
prisoner, furnishes this intelligence to the world, as part con- 
sideration for his release. One of these officers, once a 
District-Attorney and friend of the Drama, is now spirited 
away across the ocean, eluding the execution of that law 
which he was sworn to defend. Another, a Representative 
in the legislative halls, ignoring the sacred character of his 
oath and that modesty which accompanies honor, takes flight 
for Southern skies, hugging the delusion that ill-gotten gains 
will secure happiness. 

A second group shows us Guardians of Widows and 
Orphans in Saving Banks and Trust Companies, allowing 
“the care of this world, and the deceitfulness of riches to 
choke the worD,”’ only to reap for them undying shame. 

Drawing our vision down to the present time, we see the 
chief officer of a great Exhibition (the child of the Centen- 
nial) and President of a city railway (second to none in the 
country), straining conscience and confidence by over-issu- 
ing stock in amounts reaching into the hundred thousands, 
The honest shareholders did the sowing, but “ not in good 
ground.” And lawyers, brokers, and confidence men, some 
of whom, holding the dread secret of trust betrayed, bleeding, 
as is alleged, the chief and central figure, as the price of 
non-revelation, help to complete this picture. 

Still another group of the unfaithful is witnessed, and it 
is representative of the sacred profession. The robes of 
priests of holy temples are stained with records of lust, and 





the chastity of female character and the purity of the family 
circle are made to succumb to the polluting influences of hy- 
pocrisy. 

And, not content with plundering civilized communities, 
other rings invaded the habitations of the untutored savage, 
and made him the victim of their debasement. In these 
groups we find trusted agents of the Government, who have 
added to their coffers at the expense of depleted supplies, 
guaranteed under sacred treaties, Witness the result! re- 
volting tribes, war, massacre, and desolation. The gallant 
Custer and his brave men in arms slain in the Western wilds, 
and homes put in mourning as the cost of such treachery, 
And now, again, the red Chiefs are called to Washington 
that another treaty may be made, and we fear only to be 
violated. Hear Spotted Tail, in the Grand Council, to the 
President : 

“« My Great Father, I have come to your house to-day with 
a happy heart. I see you and shake hands with you with a 
good heart. I wish to talk to you about business. It is a 
good ways where I come from. The country I live in be- 
longs to me and belongs to the government. I have come to 
find out where is the best place to remain. Where I live 
there is a good deal of talk about my agency. A line has 
been drawn from where I am from the Black Hills toward 
the Big Horn. I do not understand the line. Alt I know 
is they are trying to frighten us into this business, That’s 
the way I came to sign the paper that I did (meaning the 
agreement of last fall). They told me at the time that my 
Great Father sent the men there for the purpose of treating 
for the country. If so, I am willing to treat. They told me 
a good many points not kept up in the old treaty should be 
given to us in the new, and said if I siyned all I wanted 
would be given according to their promise. They told me 
then if I did not sign they would send me south or across the 
Missouri river, Although I signed without their telling me 
exactly what they wanted, I wanted to tell them how I was 
to live after I signed the papers, how many cattle and agri- 
cultural implements I was to have and other things. That’s 
the way they treated me. I know oné thing; it is this: 
When a white man owns land he builds a fence round it and 
it is his so long as he doesn’t sell it. That is the way white 
men live. But your people don’t ask questions. You take 
our lands from us. Before the white men came to us we had 
a good time in taking care of our property, but now, as I told 
you, we can’t doit. Your people make railroads and drive 
away the game, and thus make us poor and starve.” 

There is the eloquence of simplicity in this appeal for 
justice, and a confirmation of the prevailing idea of unfair 
dealing on the part of the white man. And we are now reap- 
ing the crop grown from injustice. 

The seeds of slavery brought forth their legitimate fruit, 
the most terrible domestic strife known to history, only to be 
followed by suffering, and business and financial disaster. 
Nor is this all. The great struggle brought in its wake ill- 
gotten gains, extravagance, indolence, and a depraved virtue. 
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The desire among the many for rapid accumulations of money 
and property, fostered by the incidents connected with the 
war, has taken such a strong hold of some minds, that honor 
in both private and public life has been in no small degree 
swept out of the market. The love of dress and display has 
also become so inflamed that simplicity and economy are 
almost among the lost virtues. Thé present conflict between 
Capital and Labor is only one of the natural offsprings growing 
out of exhausted treasuries. We had hoped for the dawn of 
brighter skies in the moral world with the incoming fall, and 
as a sequence, a healthy current in the avenues of business; 
but just as we begin to look out with hope, a dark cloud casts 
its shadow and gloom upon the marts of trade. 

The question which now confronts us is, ‘‘ Are we, as a 
people, to be made better by these tribulations? To us, at 
least, one thing seems sure, 7.¢, that each new revelation of 
crime is a precursor of reform. History leads us to helieve 
that when broken pledges, plighted faith, and falsehood so 
multiply as to taint the atmosphere of the major portion of 
an enlightened community, revolution is destined to follow. 
The world is only lifted up on to higher planes of thought 
and action by witnessing and suffering from the evils of moral 
depravity. As a nation, we are too vigorous to crumble like 
Rome, when invaded by the Gauls and Lombards, 

Amid all these clouds of moral obliquity we think we see 
fair promises of a bright future. As the curtain rises, other 
groups lead us to hope. Chief among these is found the 
nation’s President and his able Cabinet. We see the true 
spirit of reconciliation growing under his non-sectional 


policy. The cordial reception which the people of the South 
have given him while “sweeping the circle” are the best evi- 
dences of the return of better times in the near future. Hands 
have been clasped containing the hearts of the representatives 
of the two great sections of the Union. Capital moves, and 
with it muscle and brains, across the line; and already the 
hum of mill-wheels and the song of educated industry swell 


the chorus of “better times.” Railroads are being rebuilt, 
new settlements made, and a general move towards a new eta. 

In the principal commercial centres in the North, the vol- 
ume of business for the past month shows renewed activity 
in nearly all departments of trade, giving us more than a 
glimpse at ‘‘the bow of promise.”’ 

We have only to keep on sowing the seeds of reform in 
every circle where education, religion, and traffic are found 
if we would achieve substantial prosperity through an abun- 
dant harvest. Let us look at the bright side. In that is 
Hore. 


At Home and Abroad.—The International Rifle con- 
tests as practiced at Creedmoor and Wimbledon have earned 
for all the leading spirits engaged in them lasting praise, but 
to the American Team is due the double honor of two signal 
victories, fairly won, with competitors skilled and expe- 
rienced. Such exhibitions of clear-sightedness and self- 
possession, intelligence and manly courtesy as are displayed 
in these struggles for supremacy have more than a local bear- 
ing and mere passing interest. They are indicators of the 
progress of nations through their representatives; progress 
not only in marksmanship, but in the cultivation of the social 
elements, and that fraternal feeling which knits more closely 
together nations and communities. 





In the political world the general outlook shows clearer 
skies. Men who more fully represent the intelligent labor 
population, and whose record for fidelity to trusts will bear 
the light of day, are being made standard-bearers of more 
healthy principles than in past times. The Presidential circle 
has been squared, and the President and Cabinet are once 
more at their posts of duty. The bridges of unity between 
the North and the South, destroyed during the war, have 
been restored, and the business and social tides fraternize 
more advantageously than they have since 1860. Comity 
has encouraged confidence, and confidence has revived pros- 
perity. 

New Jersey has brought again to the front, as her candi- 
date for Governor, General George B. McClellan, on a plat- 
form congratulating the supporters of a free government by 
endorsing the Democratic principles which are being carried 
out by a Republican President. 

In New York, Senator Conkling and George William 
Curtis, in convention and out of convention, have divided 
the Republican family against itself; the former condemning 
the policy of the national administration, while the latter 
endorses it. From the proud and honored position of states- 
man, it is mortifying to see rude or ruin, as a platform, only 
serve to wreck the noble reputation of one who was once the 
pride of the Empire State. 

In Ohio and other States the political battles in the main are 
a triumph of reform; and we hope now—not as once without 
hope—for the fullness of the sea of happiness, where so long 
only was found the dregs of adversity and affliction. 

Abroad, the military strife between Russia and Turkey 
has developed into a great war, and nations at peace stand 
appalled at the reported atrocities on both sides. The illus- 
trated papers and sensational sheets keep to the front weird 
and terrible pictures of the cruelties of the opposing forces. 
Manly and enlightened warfare never makes such a showing, 
and we are slow to believe the accounts which partake so 
largely of the sensational. One thing seems patent at this 
writing, z.e. that the strength of the Turks was wrongly 
measured by Russia, and that this one great mistake has 
already brought defeat and shame to the Czar and the chiefs 
in command of the several corps of the Russian army. His- 
tory is teaching in this war, as it has ever taught, that simply 
numerical strength is no sure guide to victory Heart and 
will power, when controlled by educated, scientific, and prac- 
tical leaders, frequently batter down opposing forces treble 
its own in number. The Crescent thus far has been held aloft 
intriumph. Plevna is being deeply engraved in history. In 
all these disasters, gallant little Montenegro carries in glory 
her banner, winning victories all along her frontiers. The 
hesitating Servians, and conservative Greeks, have now an 
opportunity to make their power felt, and if not utilized, it 
may not come again. 

In France, the Provincial candidates for the Chamber of 
Deputies, representing all shades of Republicans, have issued 
an address to the nation. It replies point by point to Presi- 
dent MacMahon’s manifesto. The following is the conclud- 
ding passage: “ Your duty will increase with the audacity 
of those who presume to impose themselves on France. You 
cannot become the instrument of clericalism, The Republic 
must have Republican functionaries, and the country expects 
order, peace, and stability throughout the Republic.” 
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Sculpture.—We have given the readers of the MONTHLY 
in preceding numbers ideas and principles relating to the 
Fine Arts, but have, in the main, confined ourselves to the 
department of Drawing and Painting, and the rewards asso- 
ciated with the artist’s profession. These rewards are two- 
fold—one of pleasure, the other of a compensatory nature. 

The intellectual and zsthetic enjoyment in witnessing our 
own creations on canvass or in stone, is probably among the 
superlative pleasures of this 
life. The monetary reward, 
at least, is but a small tri- 
bute to either genius or art- 
talent. Here and there we 
see isolated cases of artists 
becoming wealthy, accord- 
ing tothe world’s standard of 
wealth. The instances, how- 
ever, are so rare that were 
it not for the inherent love 
of the beautiful, and the 
consequent striving to attain 
it, galleries of art and beau- 
tiful homes would gradually 
disappear. But, fortunately, 
taste is a perception of in- 
tellectual pleasure within 
itself. Beauty, the object 





asserting for some favorite nation or people the honor of in- 
vention. Of all the imitative arts, we are led to believe that 
sculpture was one of the first which called into exercise the 
thought and ingenuity of mankind. The production of 


tangible forms corresponding to the reality, would seem to 
be the most natural way to imitate nature. We see evidences 
of this in the rude carvings on the spear-shaft or canoe of 
the Indian, and that these exhibitions of his skill surpass all 


wate 
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others. The history of sculp- 
ture, therefore, dates back 
to a time almost coeval with 
the earliest formation of 
society. The chronology 
of ancient empires sustains 
this opinion or belief. All 
the kindred arts, with which 
taste and feeling are min- 
gled, have their birth and 
subsequent improvement 
in the same universal prin- 
ciples of the human mind; 
principles mysterious and 
powerful in the achievement 
of the greatest good to the 
human race. Endowed with 
these, man seeks now, as in 
the long time ago, the 





of taste and source of plea- 
sure, becomes potent in its 


) haunts of NaTuRE to gather 
the great lessons of truth 








influence just in propor- 
tion as we are able to ap- 
proximate the true ideal, 
NATuRE, with pencil, brush, or chisel. There is a sort of 
charm which broods over our labors when their objective is 
a reproduction of life in some, even if not in all its parts. 
This life, as connected with the vegetable kingdom, is more 
specially the province of the brush and the pencil. Flowers 
and plants, woods and lakes, mountains and plains, rivers 
and rivulets, all form suitable subjects for the easel. They 
all exhibit, however, non-intellectual, though animated crea- 
tion, conforming to NATURE’s laws in their growth and 
decay. 

When we come to the intellectual order of creation, here 
sculptors find their themes the objects of their highest emu- 
lation. Hence, we find that real or typical human characters, 
as seen in life and death, in peace and war, in defeat and 
victory, have been chiefly the subjects for the sculptor’s 
chisel in ancient as well as in modern times. As lord of 
creation, man has almost alone been wrought in stone and 
marble, and to this fact are we indebted for much of what 
we know of the past, regarding governments, rulers, the arts 
and sciences, 

As to the origin of sculptural design, much has been 
written, many conjectures made, and theories advanced, each 
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and inspiration which she 
continually furnishes. Feast- 
ing on these, his untutored 
mind is kindled as with a new life, and his soul drinks in 
from inexhaustible fountains. Thus, by communing with 
the Great Architect through His models, he aspires to 
imitate the works of His hands, It is thus that human 
achievements are ever copies after the Great Artist. The 
process of education has been going on since the dawn of 
time, and the fruition in a larger degree than all who have 
preceded us, is our special privilege, in this nineteenth cen- 
tury of the Christian era. 

Handed down for us to enjoy are the art creations of those 
who have gone before. Piety, Patriotism, Friendship, Devo- 
tion, Gratitude, Admiration, Faith, Hope, Charity, Humility, 
Reconciliation, Courage, Love, Anger, as attributes or vir- 
tues, we now see in stone and brass. The sculptor’s chisel has 
placed these representations of the virtues and vices, so 
indissolubly connected with human history, in the markets of 
the world. And to these are added sculptures of men and 
women who have shed lustre upon their race and kin. And 
we rejoice to know that the American people are moving 
toward the front in this direction. In no better way can 
we, as a nation, perpetuate the grand principles and blessings 
of a republican form of government, than by the sculptor’s 
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chisel. To this end, we should foster art-talent and art-schools 
by a still more liberal policy than that now pursued. That 





NIOBE AND HER CHILDREN. 


education which cultivates a love for the true and the beauti- 
ful in an eminent degree elevates, refines, and secures happi- 
ness to any people. The Fine Arts of a nation are generally 
safe indexes to its character. 

Glorious thoughts and grand principles are crystalized in 
such enduring forms in sculpture that we gaze upon such 
creations with an admiration akin to awe. How beautiful, 
and yet how true, the allegory of Grecian poetry, which 
feigns that Love, or the natural affections, taught man the art 
of genius! What an influence, silent though it be, do 
statues and statuettes exert wherever found! If our models 
he zesthetic, our homes are made happier and our lives purer 
by having them there. Paintings and Drawings embellish 
the parlor and drawing-room, and aid in moulding charac- 
ter; but it is left for sculpture to teach impressive lessons 
through the cycles of time. We turn to Egypt, which has 
been styled the cradle of the arts, and can see the conceptions 
and emotions of its earliest inhabitants in its carvings. 

According to some authorities, there were three distinct 
eras in the history of Sculpture: 

1. An era of original or native Sculpture. 

2. An era of mixed, or Greco-Egyptian Sculpture, 

3. An era of imitative Sculpture, improperly denominated 
Egyptian. 

The first or true age of Sculpture in Egypt, ascends from 
the invasion of Cambyses to unknown antiquity. During 
this period only were primitive institutions in full vigor and 
integrity, and public works, reflecting national taste, con- 





ducted by national talent. The two remaining eras, extend- 
ing downwards through the successive dominion of the 
Greeks and Romans, have been added in order to embrace 
the consideration of topics, which, though remotely con- 
nected therewith, have hitherto been regarded as integral 
parts of the subject. In examining the principles and 
character of this aboriginal school, there are still left two 
sources of judging with sufficient accuracy the merits of its 
production—vestiges of ancient grandeur yet existing on 
their native site—and the numerous specimens in European 
cabinets. These remains may be classed under the following 
divisions : 

1. Colossal statues. 

2. Groups or single figures, about the natural size. 

3- Hyeroglyphical and historical relievos, 

In the formation of these various labors, four kinds of 
material are employed; one soft, a species of sandstone; 
and three very hard, a calcareous rock, out of which the 
tombs, with their sculptures are hewn; basalt or trap, of 
various shades, from black to dark gray, the constituent 


generally of the smaller statues; granite, more commonly of 
the description named by mineralogists, as granites rubescens, 
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of a warm, reddish hue, with large crystals of feldspar; 
though it is sometimes, though rarely, of a dark-red ground, 
with black specks, as in the 
magnificent head, misnamed 
of Memnon, now in the 
British Museum. Colossal 
figures are uniformly of 
granite, in which also is a 
large portion of the relievos. 
Beside these, from the ac- 
count of Herodotus, as also 
from the statues of wood 
actually discovered by mo- 
dern travellers, we learn that 
even in great works, the 
Egyptian sculptors were ac- 
customed to exercise their 
skill on that less stubborn ma- 
terial. Metals appear tohave 
been sparingly used ; at least, 
only very small figures have 
yet been found of composi- 
tion similar to the bronze of 
later times. Yet the Book 
of Job especially, and other parts of Scripture, would lead 
to the conclusion that even colossal figures were, from an 
early period, cast of metal. In the tombs, as those near 
Thebes, small images of porcelain and terra cotta are 
frequently found. 

In ancient Egypt, we are told by the writers of Greece of 
such numbers of colossal statues that it appears almost 
incredulous, especially when we consider the magnitude of 
some, and the materials or compositions of others, were the 
account not well authenticated by countless remains. In 
most of these, there are striking evidences of a disregard of 
time, patience and toil. Of these mighty labors, some are 
hewn from the living rock and left adhering to the natural 
bed; as the celebrated Sphynx, near the Pyramids of 
Ghizeh, and various sculptures on the rocks of the Thebaid, 
which seem like the shadows of giants cast by a setting sun. 

To the second class belong both the earliest and latest 
works of the Egyptian chisel; yet, between the worst and 
the best, we find no diversity of merit corresponding to the 
lapse of time—a certain proof that the principles of the art 
were fixed at an early period of its progress and on a basis 
independent of its precepts. In every specimen, without 
exception, which can be ranked as Egyptian, a pilaster runs 
up the back of the figure, no matter in what attitude it may 
be represented. The origin of a practice not natural, in en 
art professing to copy Nature, must be sought for in some ex- 
ternal circumstance of its primitive history. Some such 
circumstance is plainly discernible in works still remaining 
in the excavations of Philae, Elephantis, Silsilis, and at El 
Malook, in the tombs of the Theban kings. 

At the period to which we refer, anatomy and drawing 
appear to have been in their infancy ; the limbs show no joints, 
and the movements exhibit neither balance nor elasticity ; 
proportion and perspective seem to have been unknown. 
Military engines, buildings, horses, soldiers, all appear of 
the same dimensions, and all equally near the eye, The 
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heroes in all these monuments bear striking resemblance. 
They exhibit youth and victory, and show beauty and gran- 
deur mingled together. Sculpture shows us everywhere 
monuments of courage, but it also reveals to us the fact, that 
in all ages no inconsiderable proportion of the human family 
have been the dupes of fears and phantoms, and also that 
man-worship runs back to time immemorial. In our own day, 
and on both continents, this deifying prominent character 
still goes on. This custom can lay claim to some merit, as it 
exerts a wholesome influence upon the mind and spirit of the 
age. Especially are the youth of the land stimulated to 
renewed efforts to become prominent characters in history. 
Upon this point a chapter might be written profitable to the 
American student, but our limited space obliges us to forego 
that pleasure now, as it would be a departure from the main 
object in view, which is to awaken the latent thought of the 
rising generation to the benefits, beauties and glories belong- 
ing to Sculpture as one of the Fine Arts, 

Our illustrations tell their own story so well that no remark 
of ours would enhance their value. For the information of 
those not versed in classical mythology, it may be well to 
say, that N1oBE was the daughter of Tantalas, and one of the 
Pleiades, married to Amphion, king of Thebes. Proud of 
her numerous offspring, she provoked the anger of Apollo 
and Diana, who slew them all. She was herself changed 
by Jupiter into a rock, from which a rivulet, fed by her tears, 
continually poured. The subject of Niobe and her children 
was a great favorite with the ancients, and it has furnished a 
broad field for sculpture among modern artists. This story, 





like many legends and fables handed down to us, is very 
pretty, and shows the ideal and imaginative power of the 
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minds of past ages. We trust it will lead to a better under- 
standing of the men and women who have figured conspicu- 
ously on the stage of life in human history, and add to the 
votaries of Sculpture, as one of the elevating and refining 
influences of the world. 


The Centennial History of the Battle of Bennington. 
By Frank W. Cosurn. Boston: George E. Littlefield, 
Publisher. 

This is a small publication, 12mo, and some seventy odd 
pages, setting forth in readable form the main facts bearing 
upon the battle. In the introduction the author says: “I 
have endeavored to present a comprehensive and faithful 
account of the battle fought near Bennington, August 16th, 
1777. I have consulted, in the preparation of the work, the 
Collections of the Vermont and Massachusetts Historical 
Societies; Records of the Council of Safety of Vermont, 
etc.” Gathering his information from such sources, the 
matter may be accepted as worthy of confidence, and, we 
doubt not, will prove of general interest to the reading 
public and especially gratifying to the citizens of Vermont. 
We think, however, the engraving of General Stark—the 
frontispiece—does not add to the lustre of his memory. 


Proceedings of the New England Historic, Genealo- 
gical Society. Boston: The Society's House, 1877. 
Much valuable information is furnished in this pamphlet, 

and not the least are the lists of present members and officers, 

of the Society from 1845 to 1877. Among these names are 
many who have held, and others who now hold, prominent 
positions in connection with State and National affairs; 
indeed, it would be difficult to find an organization more 
brilliant in its membership. Among its present officers we 
notice the name of Hon. Marshall P. Wilder, of Boston, as 

President; Hon. Israel Washburn, Jr., LL.D., of Portland, 

Maine, and Rev. Asa D, Smith, D.D,. LL.D., of Hanover, 

Vice- Presidents, 

From the address of the President, we extract the follow- 
ing: “The library has been steadily increasing in the 
number of its volumes, in valuable manuscripts and rare 
autograph letters; and we are also gradually accumulating a 
collection of curious relics highly important to the illustra- 
tion of the different epochs of our history. Our gallery of 
portraits is also increasing. The financial affairs of the 
Society have been administered, as in years past, with the 
strictest regard to economy, a principle of the greatest im- 
portance in all institutions, but especially in a Society like 
this.” And further on in the address we read, “ The year 
which has just completed its circuit will always be a marked 
one in the history of our country. It has quickened the 
interest of our whole people in our local and family history. 
It has told us over again, in greater fullness and truer pro- 
portions the aspirations and achievements of our fathers, and 
thus enlarged, enriched and endeared to us the record of 
our national history.” 

We are glad to note the spirit of patriotism with which 
this address teems, and the evidences of its prosperity. Such 
societies should be fostered, for they are instruments to pre- 
serve and perpetuate the ideas and deeds of our worthy sires 
and their successors. 





History of the City of New York. Ay Mrs. MARTHA 
J. Lams. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co., Publishers. 
Parts XIII. and XIV. of this carefully written, neatly printed 

and elegantly illustrated work reach us on the eve of going 
to press, and we take pleasure in saying a few words in its 
behalf. In clear type, on rich cream-tinted paper, the author 
and publishers are giving to the public the most reliable 
history of the great metropolis ever written, especially when 
taking into consideration its exhaustive character. Mrs. 
Lamb in this work gives indisputable evidence of ability as a 
historical writer. The style is easy and natural, while 
sufficiently animated to entertain, while furnishing the truths 
of history. On page 615, in speaking of Chief-Justice De 
Lancy, she says: “ He was an intellectual giant. His 
breadth of knowledge, culture, magnetic presence, vivacity, 
wit, condescension to inferiors and charming good nature, 
made him a general favorite with all classes. . . . He 
was their friend and champion. His snow-white horses and 
gilded chariot with outriders in handsome livery excited no 
envy; his grand old mansion on Broadway, and his still 
more elegant country-seat, were objects of pride to the in- 
habitants of the city.’ The citizens of New York may well 
congratulate themselves in having their crowning city, and 
the great characters who helped to make it such, so ably 
written up. 


Minutes, Sermons, and Reports of the General Con- 
ference of the Congregational Churches in Maine; 
and the Maine Missionary Society—Fifty-first 
Anniversary of the former, and Seventieth Anniver- 
sary of the latter. Bangor: Burr & Robinson, 
Printers, 1877. 

This publication gives to the public in attractive form the 
proceedings of the General Conference, among which we 
notice with special interest the “ Report on the state of the 
Churches.” This shows an increase of church membership 
for the last current year greater than any preceding year, 
exhibiting a net gain in the State of nine hundred and 
twenty-seven members. This is certainly encouraging, and 
fully justifies the expressions of gratitude embodied in the 
Report, which tells us: “It is an occasion when we may 
borrow the words of a Song of Degrees, and say, ‘ When the 
Lord turned again the captivity of Zion, we were like them 
that dream. Then was our mouth filled with laughter, and 
our tongue with singing: then said they among the heathen, 
the Lord hath done great things for them. The Lord hath 
done great things for us; whereof we are glad. They that 
sow in tears shall reap in joy. He that goeth forth and 
weepeth, bearing precious seed, shall doubtless come again 
with rejoicing, bringing sheaves with them.” The financial 
showing speaks well for the discipline and management of 
both Church and Society, and we trust the good work may 
go on. 


Frank Forrester’s Sporting Scenes and Character. 
By HENRY WiLLiaM HERBERT. Boston: F. R. Osgood 
& Co., Publishers. 

This is a new and revised edition, two volumes, and full 
of illustrative engravings, from designs made from Nature, 
by F. O. C. Darley. It is replete en sporting matters. 
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The Science of Living.—In the MONTHLY we have 
devoted considerable space touching the problem at the root 
of the recent labor revolt, but have mainly considered the 
RIGHTS, WRONGS, and REMEDIES of the subject of CAPITAL 
AND LaABor from business and legal standpoints. Intimately 
connected wirh the question is the cost of living, and what 
kind of food, practically and scientifically considered, will 
best supply the muscle and brain-power of the laborer, whether 
that be intellectual or manual. 

The subject as to how workingmen shall live is of such 
general interest, that we give the following table taken from 
the Scientific American, as prepared by the wife of a work- 
ing man, showing a list of necessaries on which her husband, 
herself, and five children (under nine years of age) subsist. 
This category, which is claimed to represent the cheapest and 
most economical living attainable by the compiler, we here 
republish, as we propose to use it as a text for some further 


remarks in another issue: 
WEEKLY. DAILY, 

One quart milk, 6c 

Two quarts potatoes, 6c 

Two pails coal.. Two eight-cent loaves............ 2.12 

Burial society - One and a half Ibs, meat, 20c. 1.40 

Oatmeal “ Salt 2 

Two pounds butter. 60 | Pepper 

Three and a half poun Mustard 

Half gallon oil 

Two cakes soap 

One pound soda.... 

Half pound tea 


Rent 
One barrel wood 





























It will be observed that this, among other things, is in- 
tended virtually as a practical answer to the question as to 
the minimum amount of food on which a family of presumae 
bly average size and weight can live without detriment to 
health. The ultimate destiny of food is, to quote Dr. Wilson, 
of Edinburgh, “‘ the development of heat and other modes of 
motion, which together constitute the physiological pheno- 
mena of animal life.” Food not only, however, supplies 
potential energy—which becomes converted into actual or 
dynamic energy—but it supplies the material for the develop- 
ment of the body. Hence inorganic and organic matters are 
both necessary, the latter, however, being alone oxidizable or 
capable of generating force. The organic constituents are 
divided into nitrogenous, fatty, and saccharine compounds— 
the inorganic into water and saline matters. Of these the 
nitrogenous portion constructs and repairs the tissues, it is the 
muscle and brain producer; the carbonaceous portion goes 
to maintain animal heat, aids the conversion of food into 
tissue, generates fat, etc.; the saccharine portion has heat- 
producing powers inferior to the fatty constituents, and finally 
the water and saline matters dissolve and convey food to 
different parts of the system, consolidate tissues, remove 
effete products, etc. In general, however, the phenomena 
of nutrition depend mainly on the chemical interchanges of 
nitrogen and carbon with oxygen, and therefore different 
articles of diet are estimated in nutritive value according to 
the amount of nitrogen and carbon they contain. 





Oriental Honors to an American Inventor,—Thad- 
deus Fairbanks, the inventor of the scales bearing his name, 
who some time ago received from the Emperor of Austria 
the knightly Cross of the Imperial Order of Francis Joseph, 
has just been the recipient of the Decoration and Diploma 
of Nishan-el-Ifticar, of the grade of Commander, from the 
Bey of Tunis. He is the only American manufacturer upon 
whom this honor has been conferred. Mr. Fairbanks was 
born in the town of Bromfield, Massachusetts, and is now in 
the neighborhood of eighty years of age. In the latter part 
of 1829 what was known as the “ hemp fever” broke out in 
New York and Vermont. The farmers entered largely into 
the cultivation of the article, but the enterprise was ultimately 
a disastrous failure. Mr. Fairbanks lived in one of the dis- 
tricts where a great deal of hemp was raised, and the diffi- 
culty of weighing it by the old-fashioned method first sug- 
gested the idea of devising a more convenient kind of 
scale, 


College Architecture.—In former days the first idea in 
connection with the buildings that were to enshrine an Ameri- 
can college was the erection of a species of barracks for the 
accommodation of the students. Utility and economy were 
the guiding principles, and taste was utterly discarded. 
Hence the structures were usually hideous to the eye and 
utterly devoid of anything that could educate the artistic 
spirit of the youthful seeker after knowledge. It is not neces- 
sary to particularize in our search for examples. All the col- 
leges in the last century bore a dreary uniformity in the stone 
and brick parallelograms that crowned the academic campus. 
Many a monument of this utter lack of a refining taste still 
defaces the fair sites of our universities and colleges, and 
pleads for the hand of the iconoclast who has sworn to spare 
naught that is a blot on the face of nature. 

Happily the Jast quarter of a century has seen a change 
for the better. The beneficence of private individuals has 
found a method of benefiting the cause of education. 


Fall or Winter Painting.—Good authority states posi- 
tively that paint spread in the fall or winter will last twice as 


long as that put on in the spring or summer. When applied 
in cool or cold weather, it dries slowly and forms a hard 
surface or crust, while that which is spread in hot weather 
loses most of oil by being driven into the wood by the heat, 
leaving only a dry lead, easily crumbled off. Another ad- 
vantage gained in fall painting is the absence of swarms of 
small flies that so often cullect on the paint. Economy is 
secured also, as the wood absorbs less paint in cold weather. 


A Remarkable Railway Bridge.—The new iron rail- 
way bridge over the river Douro, near Porto, Portugal, 
crosses it with an arch of a single span which measures 160 
meters (520 feet) and has arise of 42 meters (138 feet 6 
inches). It is crescent-shaped in form; that is, the extrados 
and the intrados, which are connected by struts in the form 
of St. Andrew’s cross, are farthest apart at the crown, 
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Nature’s Teachings.—The falling leaves of autumn 
rarely fail to awaken thoughts not crowded with past events 
and pictures of coming realities. They make suggestions in 
their own modest way, scarcely less impressive, at times, 
than the “silver-tongued” orator on the lyceum platform. 
They tell us that summer, with her scorching sun and torrid 
winds, has completed her annual visit, after having made 
beautiful and fruitful mountain, valley, forest and glen, and 
the heart of the husbandman to leap with joy. It requires 
no renowned linguist to read the simple story. On these 
gold-tinted garments of tree and vine, are written infallible 
teachings and sublime truths. In them we see the elements 
of science, the models for art, the emblems of mortality, the 
hope of resurrection, the evidences of Omniscient intelligence. 
The seed only dies to gain a new life; the leaf only sings as 
fanned by the breath of Deity, and drops from its parent stem 
to assume other forms, to dissolve, and become restored to 
its original elements. Matter is not annihilated, nor space 
destroyed. In what forms these leaves will reappear in the 
course of another revolution, is known only to Him who 
controls the planets and regulates the seasons. This lesson, 
however, is not a mystery. These crimson and variegated 
emblems admonish us of chilly winds and biting frosts; they 
turn our minds from the outdoor to the indoor world; from 
the seaside and lake, the forest and dell, to the bright fire 
and happy circle of friends and kindred at Home. 

This change of season creeps on so silently, that ere we 
know it, the echoes of departure are heard along the line 
The “good-by!” and the “good-morning!” as recorded on 
Time’s dial, saddens memory and brightens hope every- 
where. Editor and reader in spirit have clasped hands 
many times, and often have we thought that in each a heart 
was found. Say what we will, there is a sort of inspirational 
communion between reader, editor and contributor, which 
mind can know and heart can feel, while the world at large 
moves onward heedless as the river toward the sea. The 
future of the AMERICAN MONTHLY, we feel, promises rich 
stores for all. Its friends have multiplied at home and 
abroad, and we enter into our preparatory work for the new 
year with substantial evidences of a brilliant future. That 
the leaves of our tenth volume be replete with lessons not 
only drawn from Nature, but from the vast store-houses of 
history and humanity in all parts of the world, to elevate and 
beautify many additional thousand American homes, shall 
be our highest aim and fondest hope. Help us forward in 
the good work! 


The Language of the Clouds.—The colors of the sky 
at particular times afford wonderfully good evidence. Not 
only does a rosy sunset presage fair weather and a ruddy 
sunshine, but there are other tints which speak with equal 
clearness or accuracy. A bright yellowish sky in the even- 
ing indicates wind, a pale yellow, rain; a neutral gray color 
constitutes a favorable sign in the evening and an unfavor- 
able one in the morning. The clouds are full of meaning in 





themselves. If their forms are soft, undefined and feathery, 
the weather will be fine; if the edges are hard, sharp and 
definite, it will be foul. Generally speaking, any deep, un- 
usual lines betoken wind and rain, while the more quiet and 
delicate tints bespeak fair weather. 


Mind Culture.—A cultivated mind may be said to have 
infinite stores of innocent gratification. Everything may be 
made interesting to it, by becoming a subject of thought or 
inquiry. Books, regarded merely as a gratification, are 
worth more than all the luxuries on earth. A taste for 
literature secures cheetful occupation for the unemployed 
and languid hours of life; and how many persons, in these 
hours, for want of innocent resources, are now impelled to 
coarse pleasure? How many young men can be found 
who, unaccustomed to find a companion in a book, and 
strangers to intellectual activity, are almost driven, in the 
long, dull evenings of winter, to haunts of intemperance 
and bad society. 


Prettily Said.—A little girl said to her mamma, “‘ Mamma, 
have you heard of the man that got shot?” “ No, my child, 
how did he get shot?” asked mamma. “Oh,” said young 
precocious, “ he bought ’em.” 


“If I Had a Mind.”—« Wordsworth,” said Charles 
Lamb, “one day told me he considered Shakspeare greatly 


overrated. ‘There is an immensity of trick in all Shaks- 
peare wrote,’ he said, ‘and people are taken by it. Now, if 
I had a mind, I could write exactly like Shakspeare. So 
you see,’ proceeded Charles Lamb, quietly, ‘it was only the 
mind that was wanting.’” 


An American Knight.—Our fellow-countryman, Cyrus 
W. Field, can add “Sir” to his name, as he has been 
knighted by Queen Victoria, 


Is She a True Type of the Race ?—Miss Josephine 
A. Sloan, a colored girl, graduated at the head of her class 
in the Rogers High School, at Newport, Rhode Island, re- 
cently, receiving the gold medal awarded to the first scholar- 
ship and pronouncing the valedictory. Her average in every 
study, on examination, was within a fraction of the maxi- 
mum, which is 100, She took her last two years’ study in 
one year, and excels in Latin, Greek, French, and German. 


The Doctor’s Query.—There was an old doctor, who, 
when asked what was good for mosquitoes, wrote back: 
** How do you suppose I can tell unless I know what ails the 
mosquito ?”” 


Precisely the Difference.—“ Gentlemen, I introduce to 
you my friend, who isn’t as stupid as he appears to be.” 
Introduced friend, with vivacity—“ That’s precisely the dif- 
ference between my friend and myself.” 





